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WHY THE 
DODGERS” 

MUST-WIN, 
THIS-YEAR 


WARREN SPAHN 


OU can learn to play 
his tune Right Away... 


...even if you never read music before! 


Play This Melody On the Piano, Accordion, Guitar —Or Any 
Instrument You Choose! Learn to Play Your Favorite Instrument 
Faster, and for Less Cost, Than You Ever Thought Possible! 


MAGINE THE 

THRILL when 
someone at the 
party turns to you 
and says, “Please 
play for us!” Yes, 
when you can play 
music a whole 
new world opens 
up for you... of 
self-confidence ...new friends... relaxation.., 
popularity ...making extra money...and the 
personal satisfaction that comes with being able 
to play any kind of music—any time you wish! 

Best of all, there now is a famous home- 
study Course that will start you playing right 
away, beginning with delightful little pieces. 
And for far less cost than you think — without 
practicing boring scales and tedious exercises! 


How is all this possible? 
The answer lies in the words of the re- 
nowned pianist, Ignace Jan Paderewski. “Mu- 
SSS SS EE eS en 


THOUSANDS NOW PLAYING WHO 
NEVER THOUGHT THEY COULD 


CAN'T BE DUPLI- 
CATED “‘I enjoyed 
taking your 
Course for the 
piano, which 
could not be du- 
plicated in qual- 
ity or price from 
any music teach- 
er.” 

Mrs. J. Barteski 
Massapequa, L,I. 


EASY TO UNDER- 
STAND “‘I can’t 
tell you how 
pleased Iam... 
the lessons are 
very simple and 
clear; easy to un- 
derstand.” 

Mrs. Robertson 
Fort Bragg, N.C. 


NOW PLAYS FOR 
FRIENDS ‘‘When I 
started I didn’t 
know a sharp 
from a flat, but 
thanks to your 
School I now play 
for my friends; 
also I play for 
Sunday School 
and Chureh, 
Miss D. McGee 
DeValls Bluff, 
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FREE BOOK 


This book SHOWS why our 
way to learn music is so EASY 
and quick. You'll see for your- 
self why over 1,000,000 people 
from all over the world — of all 
ages—in all walks of life—have 
turned to this way of making 
their dreams come true. 

Just fill in the coupon. Check 
the instrument you want to play. 
And mail coupon now. 36-page 
book will be sent at once. There is no obligation: 
no salesman will call. U. $. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Studio 11710, Port Washington, N. Y. Estab- 
lished 1898 — Chartered by the New York State 
Education Dept, 
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GORDON GRAFF 
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sic students actually teach themselves,” he said. 
“A teacher can only show them what to do.” 
Using this principle, the U.S. School of Mu- 
sic created a fascinating home-study Course, 
It shows you how in simple, step-by-step pic- 
tured directions —and you teach yourself! 


Anyone Can Learn to Play 


You need no special “talent,” no previous 
training. You never have to practice on any 
schedule. And you'll quickly be playing music 
everybody loves —even if you don't know a 
single note now! 

Your earliest lessons include lovely popu- 
lar songs... waltzes... folk songs, etc. And 
(since you play from real notes) you'll soon 
be reaching for any kind of music! Latest hit 
songs . , . classics . . . hymns — anything you 
like, anything your friends ask you to play. 
What's more, others in your family can learn 
right along with you, if you wish. And the cost 
for everything (including valuable sheet mu- 
sic) is astonishingly small. Yes, only a matter 
of pennies for each lesson! 


Get Started Now. 
Mail Coupon Today! 
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The thrill of playing music is waiting 
for you NOW! Get started by mailing 
the coupon for valuable Free Book which 
shows how easy and fascinating our 
course is. The book will be sent immedi- 
ately. Mail coupon at once! 


I --. Or any of these U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Studio 11710, Port Washington, N. Y. 1 
| other instruments: I am interested in learning to play, particularly the instrument I 
which I have checked. Send me your free 36-page illustrated book, ! 
1 C) Steel Guitar “Now You Can Learn Music In Your Own Home." No salesman 
IC Violin will call. ] 
h an ins ? ‘e 
i (Sl Trimpet;\ Cornet Do you have an instrument Oo Yes oO No ; ] 
. Instruments, if needed, supplied at special reduced prices, 
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Ever see a man get to first base in his 
job and then “die”? 


He camps there, waiting for some- 
thing or someone else to advance him. 
And all too often, he just waits... 
and waits...and waits. 


In the competitive game of busi- 
ness and industry, it’s every man for 
himself, You advance on your own. 
And the best way to get ahead is to 
make yourself better qualified than 
the next guy. 

But how? For the man with a fam- 
ily to support, a job to hold down, 
there’s no more sensible method than 
spare-time training with I.C.S. 


It’s convenient! It’s fast! It’s low 
in cost! And it works! 


Give us the chance to prove this 
and we'll send you three helpful and 
valuable books—free! We'll demon- 
strate the I.C.S. method with a sample 
lesson—we'll show you in an illus- 
trated catalog how quickly and thor- 
oughly you can master any of 257 
courses. And you'll get the rewarding 
career guidebook, “How to Succeed.” 


Don’t just sit there! Mark and mail 
the coupon! 


DON'T JUST 
SIT THERE! 
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Accredited Member, 


For Real Job Security —Get an I. C. S. Diploma! National Home Study Council 


I, C.S., Seranton 15, Penna. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX CO6O3E, SCRANTON 15, PENNA. (Partial list of 258 courses) 
Without cost or obligation, send me “HOW to SUCCEED” and the opportunity booklet about the field BEFORE which | have marked X (plus sample lesson): 


ARCHITECTURE AVIATION. © Good English CG) Industrial Electronics 
and BUILDING OO Aero-Engineering Technology © High Schoo! Mathematics © Practical Radio-TV Eng'r'g 
CONSTRUCTION  [) Aircraft & Engine Mechanic (© High School Science 

= AicConaitioning BUSINESS ©) Short Story Writing 

O Arch. Drawing and Ct Aecoanting LEADERSHIP 

ioe 8 0 Advertising © Industrial Foremanship 

Designing © Business Administration CG Industrial Supervision 

£1 Building Contractor C) Business Management (© Personnel-Labor Relations 

© Building Estimator © Cost Accounting CO Supervision 

3 Carpenter Builder O Creative Salesmanship 

(0 Carpentry and Millwork ( Managing a Small Business MECHANICAL 

() Carpenter Foreman D Professional Secretary and SHOP 

0 Heating CO Public Accounting O Diesel Engines 

© Painting Contractor 0 Purchasing Agent 0 Gas-Elec. Welding 

CO) Plumbing ; © Salesmanship © Industrial Engineering 

©) Reading Arch. Blueprints (© salesmanship and © Industria: Instrumentation 

© Industrial Metallurgy 


Management t 
© Industrial Safety 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

CO Civil Engineering 

Construction Engineering 

© Highway Engineering 

©) Professional Engineer (Civil) 

© Reading Struc. Blueprints 

© Sanitary Engineer 

© Structural Engineering 

© Surveying and Mapping 
DRAFTING 

© Aircraft Drafting 

D Architectural Drafting 

0 Drafting & Machine Design 

D Electrical Drafting 

© Mechanical Drafting 

© Sheet Metal Drafting 

© Structural Drafting 


5 Practical Telephony 
DO Radio-TV Servicing 


RAILROAD 
6 Car Inspector and Air Brake 
© Diesel Electrician 
© Diesel Engr. and Fireman 
0 Diesel Locomotive 


STEAM and 

DIESEL POWER 
D Combustion Engineering 
O Power Plant Engineer 
© Stationary Diesel Engr. 
© Stationary Fireman 


ART 
(1 Commercial Art O Traffic Management 


O Magazine Illus. 

O Show Card and 
Sign Lettering 

0 Sketching and Painting 
AUTOMOTIVE 

0 Automobile 

© Auto Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 

© Auto Engine Tuneup 

© Auto Technician 
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CHEMICAL 
D Analytical Chemistry 
0 Chemical Engineering 
Chem. Lab. Technician 
O Elements of Nuclear Energy 
© General Chemistry 
© Natural Gas Prod. and Trans. 
0 Petroleum Prod. and Ener. 
© Professional Engineer (Chem) 
© Pulp and Paper Making 


ELECTRICAL 
© Electrical Engineering 
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O Elec. Light and Power 
O Practical Electrician 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
© High School Diploma 


Age Home Address 


©) Machine Shop Practice 
O Mechanical Engineering 
© Professional Engineer (Mech) 
© Quality Control 
© Reading Shop Blueprints 
© Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 
© Tool Design © Tool Making 


RADIO, TELEVISION 
© General Electronics Tech. 


Working Hours. 


TEXTILE 
(© Carding and Spinning 
© Cotton Manufacture 
© Cotton Warping and Weaving 
© Loom Fixing Technician 
O Textile Designing 
O Textile Finishing & Dyeing 
© Throwing 
© Warping and Weaving 
© Worsted Manufacturing 
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*We’re looking 
for people who 
like to draw 


F YOU LIKE to draw, America’s 12 
Most Famous Artists want to help 
you find out whether you can be 
trained to be a professional artist. 
Some time ago, we found that many 
men and women who could (and 
should) have become artists neyer did. 
Some were unsure of their talent. 
Others just couldn't get topnotch pro- 
fessional art training without leaving 
home or giving up their jobs. 


A Plan to Help Others 


We decided to do something about 
this. Taking time off from our busy 
art careers, we pooled the extensive 
knowledge of art, the professional 
know-how, and the priceless trade se- 
crets which we ourselves learned 
through long, successful experience. 
Illustrating this knowledge with 
5,000 special drawings, we organized a 
series of lessons covering every aspect 
of drawing and painting... lessons 
that anyone could take right in his 
own home and in his spare time. 
We then perfected a very personal and 


_ effective method for criticizing a stu- 


dent’s drawings and paintings. - 

Our training works well. It has 
helped thousands find success in art. 

Herb Smith was a payroll clerk. 
Soon after he started studying with us, 
he landed an art job with a large print- 
ing firm, This was four year ago; to- 
day he’s head artist for the same firm. 

Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing until she enrolled with 
us. Now a swank New York gallery 
sells her paintings. 


Father of Three Starts New Career 


Stanley Bowen had three children to 
support and was trapped in a “no- 
future” job. By studying with us, at 
home in his spare time, he landed a 
good job as an advertising artist and 
has a wonderful future ahead. 
Edward Cathony worked as an elec- 
trical tester, knew nothing about art 
except that he liked to draw. Two 


years after enrolling with us, he be- 
came Art aid Production Manager for 
a growing advertising agency. 

With our training, Wanda Pickulski 
was able to give up her typing job and 
become the fashion artist for a local 
department store. 


Earns Seven Times as Much 


Eric Ericson worked in a garage while 
he studied nights with us. Today, he 
is a successful advertising illustrator, 
earns seven times as much and is hay- 
ing a new home built for his family. 

Reta Page of Payson, Utah, writes: 
“Thanks to your course, I've sold more 
than 60 paintings at up to $100 each.” 

Even before he finished our train- 
ing, schoolteacher Ford Button had 
sold a monthly comic strip to one 
national magazine plus panel cartoons 
to a host of other magazines. 


Send for Famous Artists Talent Test 


To find other men and women with 
talent worth developing, we have 
created a special 12-page Art Talent 
Test. Thousands of people formerly 
paid $1 for this test. But now our 
School offers it free and will grade it 
free. People who show talent on this 
test are eligible for professional train- 
ing by the School. Mail coupon today. 


Famous Artists Schools 
Studio 5628 Westport, Conn. 


I would like to find out whether I have 
art talent worth developing. Please send 
me, without obligation, your Famous 
Artists Talent Test. 

Mr, 
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In your article, “Why Ernie Da- 
vis Picked the NFL,” you made a 
comment that while he was at El- 
mira Free Academy, the team never 
lost a game. Well, what about the 
EFA-Binghamton Central score in 
the fall of 1957?—EFA 7, Central 14. 

A boy named Dave Taylor scored 
two TD’s to lead Central over EFA. 
However, it was true that Davis 
was the whole EFA team during 
that game. I’m only informing, not 
downgrading your article. 
Cortland, N.Y. 

RicHarp L. BIANCHINO 

We've penalized ourselves five 
yards for being offside. 


I read your July issue with inter. 
est and enjoyed it for the most part 
However, since I am a staunch 
Mickey Mantle fan (and believe 
him, incidentally, to be the best 
major-league baseball player) I 
must correct two or three rather 
odd mistakes. I say odd because it 
seems odd that sportswriters would 
make such elementary errors. 

In the article, “Handicapping the 
Home-Run Sweepstakes’ Mr. 
Greene states that Mickey has hit 
more than 31 homers in the last 
five seasons. As I count backward 
on my fingers, does that not leave 
out Mick’s banner year of 1956 (52 
homers) and 1955 (37 homers)? 

Also, the article states that Man- 
tle last year became the first player 
in history to hit 40 or better in suc- 
cessive seasons. I know of two in- 
stances that rule that statement out 
—Babe Ruth hit 60 in 1927, 54 in 
28; and Willie Mays hit 41 in 1954, 
51 in °55. 

In the article, “Has Willie Reach- 
ed the Crossroads?” Mr. Sabin 
states that Mays is the leading ac- 
tive slugger with a lifetime per- 
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centage of .590. I couldn’t believe 
that, so I checked on it. With the 
meager information available to 
me, I have been able to establish 
Mickey as that worthy. By gleaning 
pertinent statistics from various 
magazines, the closest I can arrive 
at Mick’s slugging average is .615. 
I don’t see how I can be 26 points 
or more in error, but it’s either he 
or I! 

I look forward to your next issue. 
Richmondville, N.Y. 

RosertT STIVER 

Greene says he got his statistics 
from Sabin and Sabin says he got 
his from Greene. They both promise 
to get them from the Record Book 
next time. 


I liked your first issue, and have 
only one complaint—not enough 
about pro football, especially about 
my favorites, the Philadelphia Ea- 
gles. 
Philadelphia Max LEvINsky 

1... We won't go into the Maris- 
Ruth issue too deeply. It is sufficient 
to say that Maris broke Ruth’s rec- 
ord while playing in twelve more 
games than “The Babe.” Baseball 
commissioner, Ford Frick, ruled 
that there would be two records 
with an asterisk next to the new 
one, designating the fact that Maris 
played in a 162-game season. . . 

. .. After the Maris-Ruth contro- 
versy, John Uelses pole-vaulted 
over 16 feet, one of the supposedly 
“impossible” track achievements. 
Since Johnny went up and over 
with the help of a fiberglass pole, 
there were many who disagreed as 
to whether it should be considered 
a new record. The loudest of the 
dissenters was Don Bragg, owner 
of the previous record, who used 


an aluminum pole during his career. 

Should the fiberglass record be 
recognized? The first poles were 
made of hickory and they were re- 
placed with bamboo sticks, then 
aluminum and now fiberglass. 
There was no distinction between 
the records set with any of these 
poles. Why should those made from 
fiberglass be an exception? 

Again, separate records is the 
only fair solution, Whenever an 
athlete uses something advantage- 
ous to him that the recordholder 
before him did not use, there should 
be a record for each of them. Why 
should an athlete, who has worked 
hard to achieve a record, have it 
shattered by one who has benefit of 
some new aid? The old recordhold- 
er should not be penalized and 
neither should the new. Separate 
records would give deserved credit 
to both. It would be like having 
entirely different events; one record 
for fiberglass vaulting and another 
one for aluminum pole-vaulting, 
just like there is one record for the 
indoor mile and one for outdoors 


Broomall, Pa. Len CELLA 

Wait till you hear what Don 
Bragg has to say about fiberglass 
poles in the next issue. 


Could you please list my fan 
club for Ron Taylor, the rookie 
pitcher for the Cleveland Indians? 
I feel that a small listing in your 
column would bring a lot of fans. 
Anyone who joins, receives a pic- 
ture, autograph, membership card, 
info sheet and contests, plus other 
surprises, for only 35 cents. 

I enjoy your magazine very much, 
I just love sports and the Indians. 
Cleveland Heights, O. 

Vircinia DE Lisero 
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They Needn’t Be — Because Now You Too Can Get 
A Big Brawny He-Man Body — the Kind That Helps to Bring 
Success in Sports, Business and Social Life 


legs — gives you broad, handsome shoulders that 
never fail to draw admiring glances. 


BE! Men with powerful HE-MAN bodies You don’t need any equipment or gadgets. 


seem to have an irresistible appeal to others. 
They win the respect of men, the admira- 
tion of women. Their health, strength, and 
energy pushes them forward in life. 


And right now, whether you’re 14 or 64, 
skinny and weak or fat and flabby, you too 
ean be a tower of strength and energy — 
with the kind of body you’ve always longed 
to have! 


2 N° MATTER what good things may be 
7 passing you by—THEY NEEDN’T 
{ : “i 4 


My Secret Formula 


I used to be a 97-lb. weakling. But now I 
don’t have to take any back talk from any- 
one. I’m happily married, have lots of 
friends. I’m a success in business and social 
life. How did I do it? DYNAMIC TENSION 
— that’s the ticket! 

My secret formula, Dynamic Tension, wakes up 
sleeping muscles, shoots new life into them — 
makes them hard as tempered steel. It adds inches 
of firm rippling musele to your chest, arms and 


JUST CHECK THE KIND OF BODY YOU WANT 


Dynamic Tension requires only 2 simple things 
of you: (1) a little of your spare time, (2) will- 
ingness to build yourself into a better, stronger, 
healthier specimen of manhood. JUST 15 
MINUTES A DAY — right in the privacy of your 
own room. That’s allittakes — andsoon you'llreally 
begin to feel ALIVE, chock-full of zip and go! 


My valuable, illustrated, 
32-page book. Not $1.00— 
— Not 10¢ — but FREE! 
OVER 5 MILLION MEN have already sent 
for my famous free book. 32 pages crammed with 
actual photos of fellows who have become real 
He-Men. Jam-packed with valuable advice and 
answers to vital questions. No obligation at all. 
So check the kind of body YOU want in the form 
below — and send it to me, 
CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. < 
109-U, 115 East 23rd St., a Pig 
New York 10, N. Y. My lt Neue 
address in England is: Chitty i Makes yoy 
St., London, W.1 > 4 4 


TROPHY i ‘ A Ps ° 
GIVEN AWAY 2 O More Powerful Arms and Grip () Slimmer Waist and Hips 
handsome O) Broader Chest and Shoulders O Stronger Leg Muscles 
T . Ov H . . . . 
Lia fe highs 7 O More Weight — Solid in The Right Places 0 Better Sleep, More Energy 
CHARLES ATLAS, DEPT, 109-U 
115 East 23rd St., New York 10,N.Y. 
> Dear Charles Atlas: I have checked aye Ace 
g above the kind of body I want. Send N@Me--+-+--+-+++-- IR. Sa cae RR ET Se; aves 
’ me absolutely FREE a copy of your 
' famous book showing how “Dynamic 
i Tension” can make me a new man. 


32 pages, crammed with photographs, 
answers to vital health questions, and 
valuable advice. I understand this 
book is mine to keep and sending for 
it does not obligate me in any way. NOLS 3s ne ny ROSES ee EMOTO TEE Cie Zone....State......... his mane 


In England, send coupon to: CHARLES ATLAS, Chitty Street, London, W.1 
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THE EDITOR 


SPEAKS 


Dear Reader: 
Looking over the Contents Page of a magazine is something 
like window shopping in a department store. You keep brows- 
ing until something catches your eye, and then you go inside for 
a Closer look. 

It is our continuing aim in All Sports to give you plenty to look 
for. Perhaps your eye has already wandered to the opposite page 
where our story on ballplayer ratings opens this issue. It was 
prepared for us by one of baseball’s top sleuths, and you can be 
sure it is as authentic as if you had sat down with the managers 
yourself. The people over at Macy’s never displayed anything 
with more pride than we do with Ed Linn’s penetrating and af- 
fectionate reminiscence of Ted Willams. We think you might also 
like Dick Smith’s interview with Bob Feller, or the warm wel- 
come Stan Musial gave our man John Devaney. You may not 
like what you read in “The Night They Killed The Kid,” but you 
will have to agree that reporters Barry Gottehrer and Claude 
Lewis have come up with a timely and provocative piece on the 
Benny Paret tragedy. It may be carrying the department store 
analogy a step farther, but his piece of finger pointing might be 
compared to the ad copy that’s written to sell the merchandise. 
And like all good ad copy, it should be brief. So, it will bé. 

Happy reading. 

Jack Zanger 
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AND 
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. MANAGERS RATE 
THE 


ALLPLAYERS 


These are the best at their 


positions, according to a 
confidential poll of mana- 
gers conducted especially 


for AllSports Magazine 
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OR the first time in major-league 

history, six batters in the same 
league hit 40 or more home runs 
last year. They were Roger Maris 
with 61; Mickey Mantle 54; Jim 
Gentile 46; Harmon Killebrew 46; 
Rocky Colavito 45; and Norman 
Cash 41. 

If you are surprised that three of 
them, including the man who broke 
Babe Ruth’s record, didn’t make 
this managers’ All-Star team, please 
remember that the men who direct 
the ten big-league clubs voted for 
those men which each considered 
to be best at his position from the 
point of view of all-around ability. 

That is, they chose the man who 
is closest to being the complete 
ballplayer. The choices were made 
honestly, with the proviso that no 
manager’s entire team would be 
revealed. This was made to insure 
harmony and a fair appraisal be- 
cause we didn’t want a manager 
choosing the “second best” man 
because he happened to be on his 
own ball club. In other words, no 
phoney ballots in order to insure 
harmony. 

It’ may surprise you to know 
which player a majority of the 
managers picked as the one closest 
to perfection. He is Al Kaline of 
the Tigers. “Kaline is the best all- 
around player in the league,” said 
his manager, Bob Scheffing. “He 
can do more things well than any- 
one else. I wouldn’t trade him for 
Mantle or Maris and I mean every 
word of it. He is the better fielder, 
he can outhit either of them for 
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average, and he has power, too. He’s fast, although maybe not as fast as Mantle, but he has a better arm. 
Furthermore, he’s younger.” 

Kaline was a unanimous choice for right field and Mantle was likewise for center: What about Jimmy 
Piersall, who outhit the Mick, .822 to .817 and is probably the best fielder in the league? “Piersall plays 
for Piersall,” a manager said. “He has to have the stage and be the center of attraction. Sure he hustles but 
it is a showy kind of hustle, as if he wants everybody to know he’s playing hard. Mantle hustles in a quiet 
way but I'd say more than Piersall. He’s certainly a better team man.” 

Colavito had a close call over Maris, as some managers disregarded the fact that Roger normally is a 
rightfielder. One manager, obviously not a Colavito admirer although the Detroit Rock is a stickout at his 
position, said: “T'll tell you why I’m not picking Colavito. He has too many weak points against him. He 


CAMILO PASCUAL RIGHT-HAND PITCHER 
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can’t run and he hits into too many double plays (14 in 1961). Sure he has a helluva arm but when does 
he throw anybody out? (Ed. Note: He threw out 16 in 1961.) He makes those long, silly throws just to 
show off his strength. Kaline has a far more accurate arm and so has Maris. They don’t parade their 
muscles. There are damned few good throwers in our league but those two are the best.” 

There is little doubt that Whitey Ford is the best lefthander in the league. But even in his case there 
were dissenters. “He won the Cy Young award (for best pitcher in the majors) but he should have given 
it to Arroyo,” one pilot pointed out; a bit acidly. “How many games did Ford finish? Eleven, wasn't it? 
Well, I want guys who can do a complete job. Steve Barber, for example.” 

Of course, that’s one man’s opinion, Ralph Houk, Ford’s manager, thinks otherwise. “I don’t care how 
many he finishes,” says the Yankee manager. “Sure, I like to see him go all (Continued on page 74) 


MICKEY MANTLE CENTER FIELD 


ROCKY COLAVITO LEFT FIELD 
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Te only reason Willie Mays and 

Orlando Cepeda -weren’t unani- 
mous choices for center field and 
first base, respectively, on the Na- 
tional League All-Star team is be- 
cause one of the ten managers— 
Casey Stengel of the Mets—felt he 
wasn't qualified to vote. Casey 
summed it up this way: 

“T heard a lot about these fellers, 
of course, and I saw some of ’em in 
the World Series against me and I 
wish I had never seen one of ‘em 
which is a fellow by the name of 
Mazeroski but I didn’t see enough 
of the others although I know all 
about Musial and Spahn who are 
around as long as I am and I know 
all about this fellow Aaron who 
may be as good as Mays and I hear 
this fellow Boyer is better than his 
brother which I had playin’ for me. 
But it ain’t fair for me to say which 
is best because I have some play- 
ers On my own Amazin’ Mets which 
I'd swap ’em all for one Mays or 
an Aaron or even a Pinson who I 
hear didn’t do so good in the Series 
last October and you can look it 
up. 

To a man, the managers elected 
Willie Mays as the most exciting 
player in the league. “One of the 
nice things about managing the 
Giants,” said Alvin Dark, “is that 
I can get to see Willie play every 
day. He gives you at least one thrill 
a day.” 

While paying tribute to the spe- 
cialized abilities of other stars, the 
managers pointed out that the 
wondeful Say-Hey Kid can do 
everything well, that he can excite 
onlookers with his batting, base- 
stealing, fielding and throwing. “In 
fact,” said Gene Mauch, Philadel- 
phia Phillies’ pilot, “he’s exciting 
when he fails to make a play.” 

In discussing the relative merits 
of the various National League 
stars, they automatically compare 
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them with Mays. No matter what 
player was mentioned, the man- 
ager invariably would say, “Ot 
course, he’s no Mays, but. . .” or, 
“He can go and get ’em with the 
best, excepting Mays, of course...” 

Birdie Tebbetts of Milwaukee 
summed it up best when he said: 
“Willie is no showboat; he just does 
what comes naturally. He can beat 
you in many ways. He does more 
things well than any other player.” 

Although there were somé dis- 
senters, it is surprising how near 
unanimous were the choices of 
Henry Aaron in right field and 
Frank Robinson in left. Especially 
in view of the unusual large num- 
ber of outstanding outfielders in 
the league this year. Besides the 
trio named, there are Vada Pinson 
of Cincinnati; the Davis boys, 
Willie and Tommy of Los Angeles; 
Felipe Alou and Harvey Kuenn of 
the Giants; Curt Flood of St. Louis; 
Billy Williams of Chicago; Tony 
Gonzalez of Philadelphia;; and that 
wonder of wonders, Stan (The 
Man) Musial. 

Musial, in fact was the right-field 
choice of Cardinal manager Johnny 
Keane. “You might say I'm preju- 
diced,” said John, “but, heck, there 
just can’t be an All-Star team with- 
out Stanley. Forget his age; over- 
look what he has accomplished in 
the last 20 years; just rate him on 
what he’s accomplished this season. 
At this very moment, he’s leading 
the National League in hitting, he’s 
among the leaders in runs-batted- 
in and name me a man who you'd 
rather have up there in-the clutch. 

“If I needed one hit to win the 
game, I can’t think of any man I’d 
rather have up there hitting for me 
than Musial. I repeat, there’s just 
no All-Star team worthy of the 
name without Musial on it.” 

Freddy Hutchinson of the Reds 
felt the (Continued on page 71) 
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We were all caught up in the tragedy of Benny Paret, prize 
fighter. But are we willing to share the guilt in his death? 


By BARRY GOTTEHRER and CLAUDE LEWIS 


FoR two nights in a row, 21-year-old Lucy Paret, asleep in the master bedroom 

of her new $32,000 home in Miami, had been awakened by the same night- 
mare. In both dreams, her fighter husband had been beaten again, but this time 
he had not been able to get up. “I dream Benny get hurt bad and I was fright- 
ened,” she said. “But when I speak to him on the phone the night before the 
fight and he say he feeling fine and make jokes, then I afraid no more. Benny 
fight before and no get hurt, so I forget about the dream.” 

On the night of March 24, in the ring at New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
tiny, pregnant Lucy Paret’s forgotten dream became a_never-to-be-forgotten 
reality. For 7,600 fans in the Garden and 20 million others in their homes in front 
of television sets, this was the night they killed the Kid. (Continued on page 55) 
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Paret sinks to the canvas in 12th round of his 
last fight, as referee Ruby Goldstein stops it. 


Bob Feller Speaks Out 


ARE PITCHERS 
CRYBABIES? 


Some of them are, says the latest 


putcher to enter the Hall of Fame. 
In this frank interview, he states 
that many pitcher gripes are un- 
founded, HRs have become cheap- 


ened and managers are overrated 


By DICK SMITH 


OW the head of a thriving insurance company 

in Cleveland, Hall of Famer Bob Feller was 
in New York recently on a combination business 
and pleasure trip with his wife. Bob had agreed to 
meet me at his hotel for this exclusive interview 
for All Sports, in which he would give his frank 
observations on baseball, in general, and pitching, 
in particular. 

Although he no longer is officially connected 
with baseball, Bob still retains an avid interest in 
the game. He keeps up with things by going to 
ballgames whenever he gets the chance, traveling 

"i to Florida during spring training, talking to base- 
. ball people and speaking frequently at dinners. 

. Feller was staying at the Hotel Plaza and I 
had arranged to meet him in the lobby. When he 
came out of the elevator, I cquld see that he still 
had the same trim, broad-shouldered figure as in 
the days when he was firing his blinding fastball 
past the luckless (Continued on page 50) 


In 19 seasons with the Indians, Feller won 266 games, 
struck out 2,581 men and hurled three no-hitters. 
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MIL BAVASI, a vice-president of the Los Angeles Dodgers who an- 
swers to the name of Buzzy, had some curious words to say about By LEE GREENE 
Walter Alston, the manager of the Dodgers who answers, occasionally, to é 
the name of Smokey. 

“I have had my doubts about Alston for 15 years,” he told a columnist 
last spring at the Vero Beach camp. “But every time I'm ready to give up 
on him, he makes a believer out of me.” 

Since Bavasi is the vice-president in charge of hiring and firing mana- 
gers, among other duties, the words have more than passing significance. 
For in 1962, as in none of his eight previous seasons, the tall, taciturn 
tactician is squarely on the spot. He has been given a virtual ultimatum: 
Win or else. 

The “or else” could very well be a certain Leo Ernest Durocher, who 
answers, often without being asked, to the name of Lippy. Durocher is 
currently being paid the handsome salary of $18,000 by the Dodgers to 
hit some fungos, march up and down in the third-base coaching box and 
generally make his presence felt. Bavasi himself has made it known that 
he feels Durocher is a lot better manager than he is a coach, a fact of which 
Alston is only too painfully aware. 

But there has been hardly a moment in the last eight years when Alston 
hasn’t felt somebody's breath down the back of his jersey. He got the job 
in the first place only because Charles Dressen, who answers to the name 
of Chuck, but would rather be known as Charley, won a pennant in 1953 
B.E. (Brooklyn Era) and decided this would be a fine time to get that 
two-year contract Mrs. Dressen was always talking about. Instead he got 
the boot from Walter O’Malley, the president of the Dodgers, who answers 
to the clinking of gold, and Alston got a hurry-up call from the Montreal 
farm team. 


They ve failed before when they should have won. Now, with - —" 


the most talented club in the league, Walt Alston has 
much to look worried about. If he fails again, he could be 


replaced by the highest-paid fungo hitter in baseball 
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The Dodgers finished second in 1954 and a doubting Bavasi began looking 
around for another manager. But Alston grabbed pennants the next two 
seasons, adding an extra fillip by guiding the Dodgers to their first world 
championship in 1955, and he seemed to be in solid. 

The Dodgers finished third in 1957 and Alston asked permission to shake 
up the roster. But with the team moving to sunny Los Angeles the next | 
= season, O’Malley and Bavasi thought it best to go another year with the old, 

familiar faces. Obediently, Alston did so and finished in the new, unfamiliar 
position of seventh place. Bavasi was doubting like crazy, but Alston got 
one more chance with the team he wanted. 

In 1959, the veterans took a back seat as newcomers like Wally Moon, 
Maury Wills, Sandy Koufax, Larry Sherry, Norm Larker, Ron Fairly and 
John Roseboro made their marks. The Dodgers beat the Milwaukee Braves 
in a pennant playoff and then took the World Series from the Chicago 

: White Sox. 

But they had to be satisfied with fourth in 1960 and second last year, after 

being the odds-on favorites both seasons. The 1961 (Continued on page 58) 


Graphic evidence of Alston's dilemma can be seen (at 
left) in nightmarish Coliseum, where his teams were 
forced to play during past four seasons, by reluctant 
dragon Frank Howard, a $108,000 disappointment so 
far and by Don Drysdale, whose temper tantrums have 
prevented him from becoming mainstay of strong mound 
staff. He has had mixed emotions about old pro Duke 
Snider (above) whose injury last year hurt Dodgers’ 
chances and (top to bottom) slow blooming strikeout 
whiz Sandy Koufax, and outfielders Willie and Tommy 
Davis, both of whom Alston has been accused of rushing. 
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THE YANKEES ARE NOT 
INVINCIBLE 


The smiling senor who beat the mighty 
Yanks out of the flag in 1954 and ’59 


tells why they could be upset again 


By AL LOPEZ 


as told to Phil Pepe 


if YOU believe everything you hear, the Yankees 
will wrap up this American League pennant by 
the Fourth of July. They'll run and hide before half 
the season is finished and the rest of the league 
will be playing just to finish out the schedule. 
Every time I pick up a newspaper I read where 
somebody is saying this is the best Yankee team 
in history. That they (Continued on page 69) 
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**LorpD knows what he could do if he 
got mad—he’d hit 100 points some night.” 
The “he” referred to by Jim Pollard, 

coach of the Chicago Packers, is 
an ordinarily friendly giant named Wilt 
Chamberlain who must have been real mad 
one night in 1962 when he did just that— 
crammed 100 points through a basket 
allegedly guarded by the New York 
Knickerbockers. And what makes it 
even more remarkable is that no one 
was surprised. 
“It had to happen,” several sophisticated 
reporters raved in print. Then they went 
on to list The Big Dipper’s hard-board 
deeds, deeds that had Jed to but one ~ 
end—his breaking the “impossible” century 
mark against professional opposition. 
Doing the “impossible” is an old story 
with Wilt. He first showed what the 
future held when he came into the national 
spotlight as a six-foot, 11-inch high 
school boy who averaged 87 points 
per game over a three-year period. That 
was in 1953, when he was receiving 
as many phone calls from college 
recruiters as he was pouring in baskets 
for Overbrook High School in Philadelphia, 

Pa. The glare brightened soon after 

Phog Allen beat out the competition and 
enticed Wilt to attend Kansas University 
for his higher education. Wilt’s offensive 
and defensive feats with the Mid- 
west institution stunned college coaches, ° 
whose eyes shone with tears of sadness 
that didn’t dry until he quit in his 
last year to cash in on the riches offered 
by Abe Saperstein (Continued on page 66) 


By LOUIS SABIN 


Each year Chamberlain busts his own existing marks, but 


his critics insist there are things he has yet to achieve 


_ “It’s war when he plays me,"’ says Wilt (13) 
of his epic duels with Boston’s Bill Russell. 


Stan Musial’s 
Farewell 
To negro 


when The Man ited his last BR a 


“will happens some day. soon 


By John Devaney 


T= tall man with the crinkly eyes walked away 
from the St,.Louis Cardinal batting cage. “Hey, 
Stash,” called Ken Boyer, “are you finished hitting?” 
“Yeah, Kenny,” said Stan Musial. “That’s all for me today. 
, “You can take just-soemany cuts and no more.” - 
—_ * Kor the 41-year-old Musial, the cuts are dwindling to a precious few; 
this 1962 season will likely be his last: He admitted as much’ last spring 
when he told reporters, “I’ve had a long and full career, This will 
. * be my twentieth year in the big leagues. I can’t expect much more.” 
: They were honest -words,*as real and true as the calendar on , 
30 ‘ your wall or the agate lines of type in the “Baseball Register” * 
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STAN MUSIAL’S 
FAREWELL 
TO BASEBALL 


which state unequivocally that Stanley Frank 


Musial played his first game of professional baseball - 


for Williamson in the Mountain State League in 
1938. This was the year that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was serving his second term of four in the White 
House, that Luise Rainer was an Academy Award 
winning star, that Hank Greenberg was hitting 58 
home runs for the Detroit Tigers. 

Now they’e all gone, replaced at the summit— 
where it once seemed they might stand forever—by 
the John F. Kennedys, the Elizabeth Taylors, the 
Roger Marises. And now it’s Stan Musial’s turn to 
finish the same sad, sentimental journey down from 
the summit. Yet, watching him slash darting liners 
one sunny afternoon this spring at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., the impossible thought blinked across a visitor's 
mind: He may go on forever. 

Standing in the batting cage, the big-kid’s grin 
across his sweaty face, capless, he went into that 
magnificent coiled stance. On the mound was a tall, 


gangling lefthanded Cardinal rookie. He threw, and 
Musial hooked a low, sinking liner into right center. 
“Give me another one like that, lefty,” he sang 
out, waggling the bat. 
The pitcher threw a low fastball and Musial took 


m 
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“Strike?” he asked catcher Carl Sawatski. 

“Yeah. A strike, Stan,” said Sawatski. 

“Good pitch, lefty,” he yelled out to the pitcher. 
“Let’s see your curve.” 

The big lefthander, trying to look unconcerned 
(“Just imagine what they'll be saying back home 
when I tell’em I pitched to Musial”), hung a curve. 
Musial leaned on it hard and the ball skipped up 
puffs of dust as it rattlesnaked through the grass tc 
the right-field fence. 

Now Musial stepped out of the cage, waved to 
the gaping kid on the mound (“You got good stuff 
today, lefty”), and walked toward a visitor. “Come 
on in the clubhouse and we'll talk,” he said, the 
sweat running in rivulets down his tanned face. 

Outside the Cardinal clubhouse, he was stopped 
by a half-dozen men, women and children. “Give 
me your autograph, Stan, please?” asked a teenage 
boy. 

“Sure,” he said, and began scribbling on the back 
of a greasy scorecard. The others quickly formed a 
line behind the boy. (Continued on page 59) 


Stan beams after hitting five home runs during a doubleheader against the New York Giants in 1954, 
a feat he’s especially proud of. At right, he reaches a new milestone in 1958, making his 3,000th hit. 
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T= greatest golfer of his day is a par-busting 
Pennsylvania pro by the name of Arnold Palmer. 
(TRUE) 

Who, in the seven short years since he turned 
professional, has amassed more than $300,000 in 
official money-winnings. (TRUE) 

And all he has to do to win a tournament is put 
his mind to it. (TRUE) 

Affable and outgoing, perfectionistic to a fault 
and packing a walloping golf swing that can place 


a wie 


a ball 350 yards down the fairway, he has a singular 
talent for making the possible probable. (TRUE) 


Thereby hangs the paradox—a booby-trap of 
truth that has plagued great athletes ever since 
man invented sport. No one will argue that Palmer 
didn’t put his mind to it when he won an unpre- 
cedented three-way playoff in April to take the 
Masters title for the third time. The penetrating 
fact is that he came within a frog’s hair of disaster, 


“Il go into any tournament with the 
idea of winning it," says Palmer, a 
study in concentration (at left). In his 
seven years as a pro, he has already 
won more than 30 tournaments, includ- 
ing the U.S. Open in 1960 (above) the 
British Open in 1961, (above right) and 
The Masters in 1958, ’60 and (at right) 
in ’62. His money winnings have sky- 
rocketed to all-time high—$300,000. 


when, at one point, he put his mind to it above 
and beyond the need to win. 

Going into the fourth and crucial round, he was 
70-66-69, 11 strokes under par and leading the field. 
But more than that, he had tied a Masters record 
for the lowest three-round score and was within 
range of shaving the four-round mark of 274 set 
by Ben Hogan in 1953. A 68 would do it. 

Endeavor is the father of achievement. For Arn- 
old Palmer not to have (Continued on page 81) 
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STORY OF A 


ROOKIE 


This is what it is like to be 
John Powell, called Boog, and 
labeled the hottest prospect 


to come out of spring training 


By JOE DONNELLY 


peeite the opening week of the season, a Boston Red Sox rookie hurler 
strung together 11 shutout innings before being beaten in the 12th. Late 
in the season’s second week a 24-year-old rookie, who had pushed Harmon Kille- 
brew off third base in Minnesota, was leading the American League in hitting. 

These were the big stories in the opening weeks, and maybe Ron Taylor and 
Rich Rollins are still familiar sports headline names at this stage of the season. 
The odds were against it though. They had come on with a spectacular burst, 
and rookies have a knack of plummeting just as quickly. Still, there was one 
rookie who was conceded an excellent chance of (Continued on page 62) 
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| REMEMBER 


TED 


It started with a broad tip of his cap and 
a golden swing. In the end, there was still 
the swing but a stony and silent farewell 


By Ed Linn (1 I first saw Ted Williams when I was 
just a kid in Boston, and Ted was a long and lean 
rookie pacing nervously around Fenway Park’s huge 
right field. Every now and then, he would come to a 
stop between pitches, pull the glove off his hand and— 
clutching the glove like a bat—take a murderous swing 
at an imaginary pitch. 

Later in Ted’s career, it was assumed that when he 
first came to Boston, he and the fans instinctively bared 
their fangs for battle. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. When he ran back to his position after hitting 
a home run, everybody in those bleachers would stand 
and cheer. Ted not only tipped his cap to applause in 
those days, he would pick it up from the button and 
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1941 The Kid’s second homer of the 
day wins All-Star game for the AL. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Ed Linn has writ- 
ten approximately a half dozen major mag- 
azine articles, as well as a book, on Ted 
Williams and perhaps understands the enig- 
matic one better than any other writer, as 
will be evident in this article. He has just 
completed working on Bill Veeck’s autobi- 
ography, Veeck As In Wreck, for Putnam’s. 


1952 Recalled by Marines, Captain 
Williams tips his cap in farewell. 


| REMEMBER 


TED 


‘Williams gets fined 
$5,000 for spit-spat with fans. 


raise it just as high as those long, skinny arms would 
take it. And then he’d stand there grinning from ear 
to ear while the place really rocked. 

The first time I ever interviewed Ted was the day 
he came back to Boston, unexpectedly, after he had 
broken his shoulder in spring training. In talking about 
his troubles with the big right-field sunfield, which, as 
a rookie; he had played on brute strength, he said: “I 
had some tough times out there all right, and not only 
with the fans.” 

I reminded him that he (Continued on page 64) 


1960 Homeric saga ends as Ted clouts 
521st round-tripper in his last at-bat. 
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By BILL PARKER 


Jottings in a notebook kept 


by his S0ach set the Pace for 


the Uniteg States! best Miler 


») 


Just about any night of the year, ina certain 
suburban Los Angeles apartment, you can find 

a deep-browed, rather dignified individual 
named Mihaly Igloi bending over a battered old 
black loose-lear notebook on his desk. Now 
and then, he'll shift his 84Z2e sideways and 
make some rapid computations of some sort 

on Scrap paper, and then, meticulously pencil 
the result or results into the notebook, 

So, who is Mihaly Igloi and what does he and 
this black notebook have to do with Jim 
Beatty, America's No. l mile runner? 

Mihaly Igloi, in case you haven't guessed, 
is Beatty's coach and he and that black book 
of his have plenty to do with the diminutive 
North Carolinian's life these days—ana 
nights, too. You see, that battered ola note- 
book is sort of like a Bible in the lives of 
these two men, 

To coach Igloi, who once guided the Hungarian 
Stars as Laszlo Tabori, Sandor Tharos and 
Olympic team and developed such distance 
Istvan Rozsavolgyi ana now pilots the Los 
Angeles Track Club of which Beatty is a 
member, that book is (Continued on page 75) 
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the glove 


by bob kurland 


He’s Clete Boyer of the Yanks, whose eye-popping plays 


' at third rank him among the game’s all-time greats 


GEPPENYS the wisecracking came to a halt and in its 
place came the sound of applause. It was a spontaneous 
gesture by the usually cynical members of the press, base- 
ball officials and players who were viewing the first showing 
of the 1961 World Series pictures. 

Just as his magical glove had stolen the thunder from 


super-stars Mickey Mantle, Roger Maris, Whitey Ford and 
Joey Jay last October, Cletis Boyer did it again through the medium of film. 
If an Oscar was available, there’s no doubt the kid with a .224 batting average 
would have won it hands down. 

But this was nothing new for the New York Yankee third-baseman, since 
his fantastic fielding last year drew raves throughout the season. The only 
thing different was that he was able to show the nation what fans around 
the American League already knew—that there was no one better at third 
than The Glove. (Continued on page 78) 
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NEW HOME FOR THE SENATORS 


Griffith Stadium, above, ancestral home of 
Mr. Griffith’s Nationals, and the scene of 
some of Walter Johnson’s greatest triumphs, 
will cater only to ghosts this season. At 
right is the new 43,500-seat Washingfon, D. C. 
Stadium, where the new-era Nats now play. 


THE CHANGING FACE 


The traditional old homes of traditional old teams are 
beginning to vanish from the baseball map. In their place 


dazzling new, unobstructed-view, stadia are springing up 
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PLERDRUG 


OF OUR BALLPARKS 


HILE major-league baseball has been sprouting new teams in this era 

of expansion, its ballparks, too, have been getting a gradual face-lifting. 
Since the Boston Braves abandoned Braves Field in 1953 and moved into 
Milwaukee’s County Stadium, no less than three other big-league homes 
have folded up, although one of them, the Polo Grounds, has re-opened for 
one last fling this season. The latest to shut down was Griffith Stadium, 
which had been the home of the Washington Senators since 1901. This year, 
the Senators are cavorting in the brand-new $20,000,000 Washington, D. C. 
Stadium. With the Los Angeles Dodgers finally escaping the drafty expanses 
of the Coliseum and setting up shop in their new stadium at Chavez Ravine 
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_ A haunted house since the Giants deserted it in 1958, the 
_ Polo Grounds, above, will temporarily shelter New 
York Mets this season, then be turned over for a housing 
development. New parks will eventually replace existing 

old ones, such as Cincinnati's cozy Crosley Field below. — 


THE | 
CHANGING | 


FACE OF OUR| 
BALLPARKS 


ea 


(where, incidentally, the L.A. Angels are also tenants) the trend to new 
ballparks seems to be increasing. In recent years, the San Francisco Giants 
have settled into wind-blown Candlestick Park and the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Twins gave Minneapolis Stadium its big-league inaugural last season. Two 
new ones expected by the start of the 1963 season are Colts Stadium, new 
home of the new entry Houston Colt 45’s, and Flushing Meadow, where 
the New York Mets will play their home games after a one-year tenancy at 
the Polo Grounds. The historic old ballpark, oldest in the majors, is then 
destined to be razed and follow Ebbets Field to the baseball graveyard. 
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The new trend in ballparks by triple-decked © 
elegance of Minneapolis Stadium above, which hosted its 
first big-league game last season, and by Candlestick Park, 
below, which the citizens of San Francisco erected as a 
monument to their Giants. Not a bad seat in sight. 
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American League hitters. When I 
told him that he looked as if he 
could still go nine, he laughed, 
patted his stomach gently and said, 
“Tm getting a little soft.” 

We walked along the corridor 
toward his room, Bob moving in 
those quick strides of the athlete. 
Once in the room, we removed our 
jackets, sat down in comfortable 
chairs and Bob suggested that we 
begin. 

How do you feel about your elec- 
tion to the Hall of Fame? 

Well, of course, it made me very 
happy. It’s a great honor. I would 
like to say something about the 
Hall of Fame, however. I think 
they have left too many fine ball- 
players out. For example, Red 
Ruffing, who, in my book was a 
great pitcher. After all, he did win 
2738 games, which was more than 
I did, And Luke Appling is another. 
I think Appling was the best all- 
around shortstop the American 
League has ever had. I think the 
Hall of Fame selectors should con- 
sider how great a man was in his 
era, not measure him against some 
kind of standard. 

Bob, you were in the Navy dur- 
ing World War IT and lost almost 
four full seasons of playing. Do you 
have any regrets about that? 

Of course, I was very proud to 
have served in the Navy and I was 
glad to get back in one piece. I do 
feel that since I was at the peak 
of my career at the time I entered 
the Navy that I could have won 
a lot more games and piled up quite 
a few more strikeouts. At least I 
would have reached 300 wins. I’ve 
always been very sorry about not 
doing that. Actually, I think I 
could have passed Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander’s 373 win total and 
Walter Johnson’s total of 3,497 
strikeouts. I won 266 games and 
compiled 2,581 strikeouts. Since I 
was winning 25 games a year and 
averaging 250 strikeouts, it seems 


* Are Pitchers Crybabies? 


(continued from page 21) 


likely that I could have done both 
those things. 

I also feel that I might haye 
added to my total of three no-hit- 
ters and 12 one-hitters. I’ve always 
been very proud of those, too. 

Do you have any regrets about 
never winning a World Series 
gameP 

No, I'm not too unhappy about 
that. After all, I only had two 
cracks at it. A lot of ballplayers 
have never been in a World Series. 
In the American League, if you 
don’t play for the Yankees your 
chances of getting in one aren't too 
good, it seems. 

There's a lot of talk that the ball 
is much livelier today, which ac- 
counts for all the home runs being 
hit. Have you any ideas about that? 

I don’t think the ball is livelier 
than when I was pitching. I really 
think the ball has been changed 
only twice. The first time was when 
they discarded the dead ball in 
1920, when Babe Ruth began hit- 
ting a lot of home runs. The second 
time was in 1938. I know the ball 
was made livelier then because 
when pitching I could feel the dif- 
ference from the ball of the previ- 
ous year. As for all the home runs 

today, one reason is that hitters are 
using lighter bats. Ruth used to 
swing a 42-ounce monster and fel- 
lows like Williams and DiMaggio 
used heavy bats. 

Another reason is that I just don’t 
think there are as many great pitch- 
ers around now as there were in my 
time. 

Whom do you consider the best 
pitchers around today? 

I think Whitey Ford and Warren 
Spahn are the best in their leagues. 

Who were the best fastball pitch- 
ers of your time? 

Red Ruffing, Eldon Auker, Dizzy 
Trout, Lefty Gomez and Buck New- 
som could all throw the ball hard. 
And my old teammate Early Wynn 
is another. Im glad to see that 


Early is still around and I hope he 
wins his 300th game this year. If 
he does, he should make the Hall 
of Fame. Wynn has always been a 
good workhorse type pitcher, with 
a good curve and control. 

What hitters gave you the most 
trouble? 

Tommy Henrich, Rip Radcliffe, 
Joe DiMaggio and Bobby Doerr 
always gave me a hard time. A Bos- 
ton writer once told me that Ted 
Williams hit .270 against me. 

Are there any differences in the 
pitching techniques of today than 
when you broke inP 

I think too many pitchers today 
rely on cute stuff, like sliders and so 
forth. There aren’t too many hurlers 
around who can rear back and fire 
the ball. I call that meat and potato 
pitching. 

What is the main thing wrong 
with the pitchers of today? 

I don't think enough of them can 
go the distance. I think a pitcher 
should finish at least half the games 
he starts. Just as an example, 1946 
was a big year for me. I won 26. 
Of the 42 games I started, I finished 
36. Last year Ford started 39 games 
and finished only 11. If this kind 
of thing continues, and there’s no 
reason to think it won't, pitchers 
will have to be nominated in teams, 
like Ford-Arroyo. 

In my day the big pitcher on the 
staff was expected to be not only a 
starter but a finisher. I had that 
lesson hammered home to me early 
in my career while I was taking a 
terrible early-inning shellacking at 
Yankee Stadium. Ossie Vitt, our 
manager, had me stay in there all 
the way. I took a 12-2 clobbering 
but by the end of the game I had 
managed to smooth out a few of my 
problems. Even more important, I 
never started a game again without 
the feeling that I was out there 
to go nine innings. 

The good pitcher, to say nothing 
of the great one, is the pitcher who 
will hold that one-run lead for you 
over the last three innings, because 
he is the guy who can reach back 
for that something extra even when 
he’s in trouble. In my time, pitchers 
like Ruffing, Hubbell and Dean al- 
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ways had that little extra. When 
Allie Reynolds pitched for Cleve- 
land, he used to say, “Feller doesn’t 
start to pitch until there are a cou- 
ple of men on base.” He was right. 
The ability to pace yourself over 
the full nine innings is one of the 
most important parts of pitching. 

Why do so many pitchers fail to 
go the distance? 

Well, I think too many pitchers 
arent psychologically ready to 
pitch nine innings. They don’t start 
a game with the determination to 
finish it that they should have. The 
managers are partly to blame for 
that. Today the managers want to 
do all the thinking. They tell a 
Starter, “Give it all you've got on 
every pitch, We've got plenty of 
help for you in the bullpen.” And 
so, after five or six innings, pitchers 
are looking over their shoulders, 
whether they need help or not. 

Another reason is that pitchers 
don’t take their regular turn any 
more. It would be much better for 
them if they could. I guess with the 
big staffs of today, that’s impossible 
but I do know that I started every 
fourth day without fail and it help- 
ed immeasurably. 

Do you think the pitchers of to- 
day are crybabies? 

I don’t say that most of them 
are, but it does seem to me that 
some of them grumble about the 
lively ball, night games, all the 
travel and conditions in general. 
While it is true that the emphasis 
today is on the home run, shutouts 
are still being pitched. As far as 
travel and general conditions are 
concerned, I wouldn't want any 
pitcher to complain about that to 
me. I think the trouble with too 
many pitchers, and players in gen- 
eral, is that they don’t stay in con- 
dition, which makes it that much 
more difficult for them to cope with 
the conditions. It seems to me that 
they could at least take a walk 
around the block before going to 
bed at night. 

Of course, I have always been a 
firm believer in strenuous physical 
exercise. | think it pays off. In my 
own case, I was raised on a farm 
and I used to get behind the 
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plough, pitch hay and the like. As 
a result, when I started pitching in 
the majors I was a strong kid. 
While I was pitching, I used to 
keep in shape during the winter by 
doing stretching exercises, hunting, 
playing lots of golf and doing other 
things that kept my muscles active. 
I know that I was sometimes ac- 
cused of being a fanatic about ex- 
ercise but it paid dividends. I al- 
ways had the stamina to go the 
distance. I think that’s another rea- 
son, incidentally, why there are so 
few complete games pitched. The 
pitchers just don’t have enough pep. 
Maybe if they started pitching 
better games, completed more and 
so on, the batters would become 
the crybabies. 

This next question is part of this 
whole complaint that pitchers have 
the cards stacked against them. 
There is some talk that the spitball 
should be legalized to help pitchers, 
Do you think it should? 

No, I don’t. As I have indicated, 
I don't feel that pitchers have it too 
rough. The really good ones, like 
Spahn, make out all right. 

Do you think there's too much 
emphasis on home runs? 

I certainly do. I'd like to see a lot 
more low-score games, Speaking as 
a pitcher, it used to be a great 
feeling to get locked in a pitchers’ 
duel and then win it. And when I 
go to games now I like to see the 
well-pitched ones. I know the fans 
come out to see the home-run hit- 
ters, like Maris, but I think the 
home run has become cheapened. 
Maybe the best kind of game is 
one that took place in spring train- 
ing, I think with the Yankees. It 
was scoreless for eight innings and 
then broken up with a home run. 
That let the fans see good pitching 
and a home run. 

You said before that managers 
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want to do all the thinking. Do you 
have any other opinion of managers 
that youd like to express? 

Yes, I feel pretty strongly about 
one thing. I think all winning man- 
agers are overrated, in the sense 
that their contribution to the suc- 
cess of their ball team is greatly ex- 
aggerated, The players win the 


. pennants, not the managers. There 


have been some teams so good, like 
some of the Yankee squads, for ex- 
ample, that my niece could have 
steered them to a pennant. Look at 
Casey Stengel. This is no rap at 
Stengel, who is a good enough man- 
ager, but the fact remains that when 
he managed in the National League 
he had last-place teams. He goes to 
the Yankees and becomes a genius. 
I think the heart of any club is the 
pitching staff. Let any team get 
several good pitchers, a couple of 
guys that can hit and they'll be a 
winner. I doubt if there’s ever been 
a championship team that lacked a 
strong pitching staff. 

Is there anything wrong with the 
game of baseball, in general? 

I don't have too much to gripe 
about as far as the playing of the 
game itself is concerned. But I do 
feel that baseball has become too 
commercial, especially regarding 
the players. Too many ballplayers, 
usually prompted by a business 
manager, or agent, become inyoly- 
ed in a lot of projects for making 
money.-As a result, sometimes the 
fact that they are first of all ball- 
players is lost sight of. There are 
some decent business managers, 
but a lot of them are just out to 
make an easy buck, 

I didn’t have any more questions 
to ask Bob, so we~ chatted for 
awhile and then his pert, attractive 
wife returned from a shopping tour. 
I shook hands with Feller and said 
goodbye. / g 
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the Dodgers had the pennant in 
their grasp when they went into a 
disastrous ten-game losing streak 
late in the season. 

“We had a better ball club,” 
growled Bavasi, “but the Reds 
wanted to win the pennant—and 
we didn’t.” 

So much for recent Dodger his- 
tory. Alston’s three pennants and 
two world championships are strict- 
ly for the record books now. The 
ungrateful cry out of Chavez Ra- 
vine is “What have you done for 
me lately?” And if he doesn’t come 
up with a good answer by October 
—and maybe sooner—Alston could 
very easily join the distinguished 
crew of ex-Dodger managers that 
includes Uncle Wilbert Robinson, 
Casey Stengel—and Leo Durocher. 
And his replacement could be as 
close at hand as the third-base 
coaching box, occupied by the 
aforementioned Durocher, 

But is it humanly possible to 
miss with the team the Dodgers 
brought into in their spanking new 
$18,000,000 Taj O’Malley at Chavez 
Ravine back in April? The wise 
men of baseball and bookmaking 
are of the opinion that this is a 
team that oozes talent, that should 
run away from all opposition, As 
a squad, its only equal is the New 
York Yankees and it is a fact that 
the betting gentry early established 
the Dodgers as the 2-1 pick to win 
the National League championship 
—higher odds than they were will- 
ing to quote on the World Cham- 
pions in the American League. 

Take a look at the Dodger roster 
and you see a veritable embarrass- 
ment of riches. They started with 
six outfielders of varsity caliber 
and were also two-deep at every in- 
field position and behind the plate. 


Why The Dodgers 
Must Win This Year 


{continued from page 25) 


They had a four-man pitching ro- 
tation of Don Drysdale, Sandy 
Koufax, Johnny Podres and Stan 
Williams that could not be match- 
ed by any other team in baseball. 

Drysdale celebrated his escape 
from the cavernous Coliseum by 
getting off to a 5-1 start, his best 
in years, and he also seemed to put 
a lid on his sometimes uncontrol- 
lable temper. Koufax, developing 
into the real ace of the staff, tied 
his own NL strikeout mark when 
he fanned 18 Cubs back in April 
and won four of his first six deci- 
sions. 

Discarded from the 1961 squad 
were first-basemen Gil Hodges and 
Norm Larker, pitchers Dick Farrell 
and Roger Craig, and second-base- 
man Charlie Neal. What other club 
could afford to voluntarily surrend- 
er five such men in one season? 

Ticking off what’s left, the Dod- 
gers have the best shortstop and 
catcher in the league in Maury 
Wills and John Roseboro respec- 
tively. Wills is a spectacular little 
glove man who came up with 104 
double plays in 148 games last 
season, hit a creditable .282, and 
stole 35 bases. 

Roseboro, who eventually may 
make Dodger fans forget Roy Cam- 
panella, is a take-charge guy who 
kept the youthful pitching staff 
from blowing sky high last season, 
As of May 13, he was hitting .351, 
tops on the club. 

Even with Hodges and Larker 
gone, Alston had quality, as well as 
quantity, at first base. He gave 
Fairly a big shot at the job down 
at Vero Beach, Fairly, a 5-10, 175- 
pounder who hit .$22 and fielded 
brilliantly last year, lacks both size 
and power, but Alston is fond of 
the kid and hoped he would work 
out. 


The other early-season candidate 
for the bag was the Bunyanesque 
Frank Howard, the $108,000 bonus 
boy who stands 6-7 and whose vari- 
ous muscles total 250 pounds, 
“That guy can drive a ball farther 
with one hand than most guys 
can with two,” says Dodger coach 
Pete Reiser. “If he ever learns to 
swing with just his arms and shoul- 
ders, he'll be tremendous.” 

But Howard was a reluctant 
giant as the season opened and 
Alston spotted him, mostly against 
certain left-hand pitchers. The man 
who got the nod during most of the 
early going, surprisingly enough, 
was Wally Moon. 

Juggler Alston started the sea- 
son with switch-hitting Jim Gilliam 
at second base, but gradually be- 
gan to work in rookie Larry Bur- 
right at the position. When Bur- 
right played, Gilliam moved over 
to third, where Daryl Spencer and 
Andy Carey, who the Dodgers 
obtained from the Phils last spring, 
were jousting for the daily assign- 
ment, 

The Dodgers have so many good 
outfielders, it is no wonder that 
Alston finds himself playing music- 
al chairs with them on an almost 
day-to-day basis. He has banked 
mostly on the two Davis boys, 
Tommy and Willie, both of whom 
he had been accused of rushing too 
much last year. 

This season, he installed Willie 
in center field and the kid seemed 
to respond. He got off to a flying 
start, smashing five homers in the 
first month of the season and rank- 
ing among the top hitters with a 
.344 average. Tommy, also showed 
signs of becoming a consistent day- 
in, day-out performer, belting six 
homers and batting .313 over the 
same period. Just as significantly, 
he was up with the league leaders 
in RBIs, with 31. 

Duke Snider, playing like the 
Duke of old, was making life mis- 
erable for right-hand pitchers, 
while part-time gardener Moon and 
Lee Walls got their share of hits 
when Alston found room for them 
in his crowded outfield. Even How- 
ard, the problem child, massaged 
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the ball well during his intermittent 
appearances in the lineup. 

On paper, then, there isn’t a real 
weakness anywhere. But on the 
field, this team finished second in 
1961 to the Cincinnati Reds, a club 
that had practically nothing on 
paper. Now might be as good a 
time as any to examine just what 
happened a year ago, and to see 
what Alston and the Dodger brass 
are doing about it—and why Al- 
ston’s job depends on the outcome. 

There are at least a dozen differ- 
ent arguments as to why the Dod- 
gers failed a year ago. Some ot 
them are intangibles, items that 
mean nothing unless you want 
them to. For example, much has 
been made of the fact that Alston 
juggled his lineup all season long 
and that as a result his players lost 
both confidence and skill sitting 
on the bench, They conveniently 
forget that an old gaffer named 
Casey Stengel, using much the 
same tactics, gobbled up pennant 
after pennant for the Yankees. 

Bavasi insists that the Dodgers 
lacked “desire” in 1961, and that 
no team leader emerged in the old 
Pee Wee Reese and Roy Campa- 
nella tradition. But it’s hard to 
conceive of a group of professional 
athletes who weren't interested in 
winning, even for so crassly com- 
mercial an objective as the tre- 
mendous World Series pot that 
would have accrued from a Los 
Angeles -New York post-season 
clash. Apparently, the only differ- 
ence between a team that wins and 
one that loses is that one has desire 
and the other hasn’t. This is the 
Bavasi Theory and should make 
interesting reading for teams like 
the Phillies. 

What killed the Dodgers last 
year were three things; their failure 
to hit the long ball; their amazing 
injury list; and the failure of their 
pitching in the clutch. It is a testi- 
monial to the Dodgers’ talent that 
they could have licked any two of 
these failures and won the pennant. 
But all three were just too much, 

The Dodgers were counting on 
Moon, Snider, the Davises and 
Howard to supply the batting 


punch last year, and none deliver- 
ed, That's like betting every entry 
in a fiye-horse race and not win- 
ning. But it happened. Moon was 
the best of the lot with 17 homers 
and 88 runs-batted-in. Snider, side- 
lined with a broken elbow after a 
fine start, had 16 homers and 56 
runs-batted-in while playing only 
half a schedule. The Davises to- 
gether managed 27 homers and 108 
runs-batted-in—just about what 
each might have been expected to 
do on his own, And the most out- 
standing failure of them all was 
Howard, the much-ballyhooed su- 
perman, whose 15 homers and 45 
runs-batted-in were a _piddling 
contribution compared to what 
Dodger fans had been primed for. 

In any discussion of Dodger 
chances this year, Howard's name 
pops up prominently. Bavasi des- 
perately tried to make deals for a 
bona fide slugger during the win- 
ter. He tried to get Roy Sievers 
from the White Sox, Elston How- 
ard from the Yankees, and Bob 
Allison from the Minnesota Twins. 
The best he could do was Walls 
from the New York Mets. 

The pressure is now doubly 
strong on Howard to come through 
because the Dodgers are playing, 
for the first time in five years, on 
@ baseball field worthy of the name. 
The nightmare of the high screen 
in short left field at the Coliseum 
faded with the move into Chavez 
Ravine, where the targets in both 
left and right fields are a uniform 
830 feet away. But it was the left- 
handed hitters—Moon, Roseboro, 
Snider and Fairly—who carried 
what there was of an attack last 
year, hitting into the wide-open 
spaces of right and center fields. 
In the new park, the hitters finally 
were able to share and share alike. 
And so should the pitchers. With 
no cheap homers to worry about, 
visiting managers can throw a 
steady diet of lefthanded pitching 
against the Dodgers’ lefthanded 
batting strength, unless they find 
they are thus making things easier 
for the righthanded Howard. 

Alston is staking his job on his 
faith in Howard. It’s no big secret 


that Durocher, his probable suc- 
cessor, regards Howard as a “big 
slob” who is actually retrogressing 
as a hitter, and that the giant would 
have no place on a Durocher-run 
team. 

A badly confused young man, 
Howard is either taking batting 
tips from everybody in sight or is 
refusing them from experts. He still 
lunges awkwardly at the ball, and 
no amount of instruction can get 
him to keep his feet planted when 
he swings. He is barely passable as 
a first-baseman, thanks to the pa- 
tient instruction of Gil Hodges, 
when he was with the team, As an 
outfielder, he is atrocious. 

“You know what he does in out- 
field practice?” asks Snider, a first- 
class outfielder as well as an excel- 
lent hitter. “He swings a make- 
believe bat. I guess he thinks field- 
ing practice is just a waste of time.” 

To earn his keep this year, How- 
ard will have to double his 1961 
home run and RBI marks, and he 
resents the pressure. “I never said 
I was Babe Ruth,” he complains. 
“I just want to play regularly.” 

Even playing regularly could be 
of some help. If all the Dodgers 
had been able to play regularly a 
year ago, it probably would haye 
meant the four-game difference be- 
tween first and second. Injuries, 
as much as any other reason, cost 
them the pennant. 

According to the statistics kept 
by the bemused Dodger publicity 
staff, the team set a new record 
with 50 major and minor injuries. 
Each cost at least one playing day. 
The costliest was Snider’s broken 
elbow, struck by a Bob Gibson 
fastball, that put the Duke on 
the shelf after he was off to his 
best start in years. 

Charlie Neal was bedeviled all 
season. First he developed a cyst 
on his knee that had to be removed. 
Then the knee became infected. 
Later he came down with chicken 
pox. His batting average skidded 
from an early .333 down to .235 
and his usually impeccable fielding 
turned erratic. The Dodgers ped- 
dled him to the Mets over the 
winter. 


Larry Sherry injured a finger on 
his pitching hand and then suffered 
a bad ankle sprain. Willie Davis 
twice hurt his ankle and then went 
out for ten days with bruised ribs 
after colliding with an outfield wall. 
Johnny Podres, who suffers from 
a bad back, lost a month when he 
slipped in a bathtub and snapped 
his left shoulder. Howard broke a 
finger and twisted a knee. Daryl 
Spencer broke a knee sliding into 
big Ed Mathews at Milwaukee. 

The injuries, almost as much as 
the lack of power, kept Alston jug- 
gling like a refugee from the old 
vaudeville circuit. The platooned 
Dodgers didn’t like it, but Alston 
still keeps them guessing when he 
makes out his daily lineup card. 

Which brings us to the pitching. 

Of all the Dodger assets, this 
would seem to be the most solid. 
Drysdale, Koufax, Podres and Wil- 
liams all throw hard and run up a 
lot of strikeouts. All are potential 
20-game winners. But look closer 
and the flaws emerge. 

Southpaws Koufax and Podres 
both won 18 games last season, 
and Sandy struck out 269 batters 
to break Christy Mathewson’s old 
National League record. But‘ Kou- 
fax also lost 13 games compared to 
Podres’ five, while Johnny could 
complete only six games. 

Drysdale, supposed to lead the 
staff, had a 13-10 mark, won only 
twice against first-division opposi- 
tion, and took out his frustration 
by reverting to his nasty old habit 
of plunking the batters. At one 
point he had hit 15 batters in 126 
innings, and was only slightly cool- 
ed off by a five-day suspension and 
a $100 fine. Unless he learns to 
consistently curb his legendary 
temper, Drysdale may never be 
the “stopper” the staff needs. 

Williams was 15-12 and wild 
enough to make a good contribu- 
tion to the Dodgers’ league leader- 
ship in home runs allowed, hit 
batsmen and wild pitches. 

This, then, is the team that Wal- 
ter Alston took into the Chavez 
Ravine. It ought to win and, as far 
as Bavasi and O’Malley are con- 
cerned, it must win. The Dodgers 


have thrown their entire bankroll 
into their new stadium, which seats 
40,000 less than the ill-remembered 
Coliseum. It doesn’t take a mathe- 
matician to figure out that the 
Dodgers will have to fill a lot of 
seats on a lot of playing days to 
match the 1,804,250 admissions 
they pulled a year ago, not to 
mention the league record attend- 
ance of 2,253,887 in 1960, 

The Dodgers are fast, but speed 
won't do it; they have great poten- 
tial, but potential won't do it; they 
have a new park, but a new park 
won't do it. In Los Angeles, as in 
Oshkosh, they want a winner. 

Walter Alston, by his own ad- 
mission, has the material to do the 
job. Even a reasonable effort by 
Frank Howard and the Davis boys 
could be the key to the flag. But 
if he fails, there’s always Leo (“1 
just love Los Angeles”) Durocher. 

It is no secret that several clubs 
in the last year have sent out feel- 
ers to Durocher, in hopes of getting 


It all really started midway in 
the 12th round when challenger 
Emile Griffith landed a straight 
right to welterweight champion 
Benny (Kid) Paret’s head and 
drove him back into a neutral cor- 
ner. Pressing forward, Griffith 
pounded Paret mercilessly, landing 
21 right hands to the head and 
jaw of the champion in less than 
25 seconds. Finally, wrapping his 
arms around Griffith, referee Ruby 
Goldstein stopped the fight at 2:09. 
Paret, hanging on the ropes, blood 
oozing from his mouth and nose, 
his eyelids frozen shut, slipped 
lifelessly to the canvas. 

While television announcer Don 
Dunphy pressed Griffith and his 
managers into narrating a slow- 
motion re-run of the knockout 
round, Dr. Alexander Schiff worked 


him to manage their team. In each 
instance, Leo shook them off with 
“I'm not interested.” The reason 
for his reluctance, conceivably, is 
that Leo knows it is only a matter 
of time before Alston gets the 
heave-ho. Remember, Bavasi ad- 
mires Durocher, while he has open- 
ly admitted that he has never truly 
been an Alston man. 

Last year, Alston’s “out” for not 
winning the pennant was the im- 
posing injury list and the impossi- 
ble playing conditions of the Coli- 
seum. With these two factors 
erased, Alston has run out of ex- 
cuses as far as the front office is 
concerned. That is why the Dod- 
gers must win this year—not come 
close even by a whisker—but win. 
Alston’s job depends on it. And if 
Alston goes, can Leo be far be- 
hind? If you throw in Pete Reiser, 
the amiable coach, that makes the 
Dodgers the only team around that 
is three-deep in managers, as well 
as players. How can they miss? @ 


The Night They 
Killed The Kid 


(continued from page 19) 


over Paret—first trying smelling 
salts, then trying to cut into his 
gums, Even as they lifted the still 
motionless Paret onto a stretcher 
and started carrying him out of the 
ring, Dunphy insisted that there 
was nothing seriously wrong with 
Benny Paret. For the 20 million 
television viewers, who were stun- 
ned by the way Paret slid to the 
canvas and then did not move, the 
slow-motion re-run and Dunphy’s 
misguided optimism were sicken- 
ing. 

In both dressing rooms, the 
drama was far more real. Caught 
up in the mixed emotions of joy 
over regaining his championship 
and fear that he had seriously hurt 
Paret, Griffith laughed nervously 
and tried to draw away from his 
friends’ excitement. “Did he get 
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up?” he asked a writer. “Tell them, 
I didn’t mean to hurt him, I hope 
to God he’s all right. Tell them 
how I feel.” 

Fifty yards away, Father Shelley 
of St. Malachy’s Church finished 
giving the last rites to Benny Paret, 
nodded his head to one of the doc- 
tors, and walked out of the dressing 
room. “Extremely bad shape,” he 
told a group of reporters, who were 
trying unsuccessfully to get into 
the dressing room. A few minutes 
later, with police clearing the way, 
attendants carried the still motion- 
less Paret out the Ninth Avenue 
end of the Garden and into an am- 
bulance. Only an assistant trainer 
remained in the now empty dress- 
ing room. “The doctor just look at 
Benny and say, “Call for an ambu- 
lance—and hurry,’” he said. “The 
referee stop it when he feel Benny 
had enough. Benny have enough.” 
He rubbed his hand across his 
mouth and picked up a pair of 
white, blood-stained trunks, rolling 
them up into his black satchel. 
“Benny have too much.” 

At Roosevelt Hospital, sports- 
writers and photographers, fighting 
against deadlines for their Sunday 
papers, turned a quiet waiting room 
into a noisy carnival. “Is that his 
wife?” one photographer shouted, 
pointing to two Spanish girls sitting 
in the corner, 

“Hell, no,” said another. “She’s 
supposed to be in Miami.” 

“Think he'll live?” asked’ one 
young writer. 

“Who knows?” shrugged an older 
one. 

Less than three hours after the 
fight had started, John Condon, the 
publicity man for the Madison 
Square Garden Boxing Club, step- 
ped out of an elevator and read 
the first official announcement. 
“Benny Paret has suffered exten- 
sive brain damage,” he said. “The 
doctors are going to operate. 
They’ve revealed they'll drill a few 
holes in Paret’s head to relieve the 
pressure, That’s all I have now. 
As soon as I get anything else, I'll 
be down.” 

Ten nights later, in his lonely 
bed in Roosevelt Hospital’s grim 
Special Care Unit, where men and 


women are brought together into 
a single room to die, Benny (Kid) 
Paret, who had undergone emer- 
gency surgery to relieve pressure 
from blood clots on his brain, died 
without ever regaining conscious- 
ness. Boxing, which had averaged 
nine fatalities a year for the last 
five years, had claimed jts first 
champion. In the aftermath and the 
search for a scapegoat, Paret, the 
man, was quickly forgotten; to 
many people, he was suddenly a 
cause. 

An easygoing, illiterate Cuban 
who had never gone past kinder- 
garten, 25-year-old Bernardo Paret 
Crespo had lifted himself out of 
the canefields and poyerty solely 
by his ability to absorb vast 
amounts of physical punishment. 
As a fighter, Benny Paret had two 
great strengths—stamina and cour- 
age. As a man, Benny Paret had 
three great loves and, each in its 
own way, shaped his life and his 
death, Benny Paret loved to gam- 
ble, he loved to joke, and he loved 
to fight. 

“Benny loved to gamble,” says 
Jose Torres, a middleweight con- 
tender and friend of Paret’s. “He 
loved to play dominoes and he al- 
ways lost. Some of his friends were 
living on the money they won from 
Benny.” 

“Benny loved to play jokes,” says 
Lucy Paret, who was a dancer in 
a third-rate night club in the Bronx 
when she met Paret four years ago. 
“He'd love to tap you on the shoul- 
der or pull your hair and when you 
turned around, he’d make believe 
he didn’t do it. Benny loved to 
play jokes and laugh,” 

“Benny loved to fight,” says his 
manager, Manuel Alfaro, who im- 
ported Paret from Cuba. “Benny 
loved it because it gave him prom- 
inence and a great feeling of ac- 
complishment, and put money— 
big money—in his pockets. He used 
to say, ‘Where would I be today 
without fighting?’ He was proud 
of what his fighting had brought 
him. To fight the way he did, Ben- 
ny had to love to fight.” 

Against Griffith, Paret’s three 
loves Jed to his destruction, Three 
days before the fight, he told a 


New York sportswriter to be sure 
to be at the weigh-in because 
Benny was going to have some fun 
with Griffith. Unlike the childish, 
harmless fun of pulling his wife’s 
hair, Paret’s plans for the weigh- 
in were malicious and cruel. 

Griffith, who had knocked out 
Paret in Miami to win the cham- 
pionship and then had lost it back 
to him in New York on a much- 
criticized split decision last Sep- 
tember, is an intelligent, young 
Virgin Islander with a sing-song 
calypso accent, a remarkably nar- 
row waist, a colorful wardrobe, and 
a taste for designing women’s hats. 
His managers, Gil Clancy, who has 
a master’s degree, and Howie Al- 
bert, a milliner, approve of Griffith 
and his tastes, but the boxing crowd 
has never really approved of the 
three of them. For the last year, 
insiders have criticized Griffith’s 
effeminate, non-ring interests, but 
until March 25 the criticism had 
not appeared in any American 
newspapers. 

At the weigh-in, Paret, who had 
spent the morning walking up and 
down Broadway deciding whether 
he should needle Griffith, decided 
to gamble—and have some fun. As 
Griffith stepped onto the scales, 
Paret patted him on the backside, 
told him he would be his friend, 
and called him a maricon (gutter 
Spanish for homosexual). Griffith, 
who understands Spanish, shoved 
Paret away, refused to pose with 
him for a pre-fight picture, and 
threatened to hit him if he touched 
him once more. Delighted at how 
easy it had been to upset Griffith, 
Paret backed away and grinned 
broadly. It was an unusual inci- 
dent for any weigh-in, usually a 
dull, routine affair, but it was still 
an incident that normally would 
have been overlooked in the press 
reports of the fight the next day. 
But when Griffith destroyed Paret, 
he forced writers to write about 
the weigh-in. Suddenly the inci- 
dent took on new significance: Had 
Griffith been so disturbed by Pa- 
ret’s needling that he was deter- 
mined to hurt him? “Sure I was 
mad and wanted to fight him 
there,” said Griffith. “But that was 


almost ten hours before the fight. 
By the time I got back to my 
hotel, I had cooled off already. By 
the time the fight started, I wasn't 
thinking of this afternoon. I just 
wanted to win back my title. I 
had nothing personal against the 
Kid.” 

Griffith and his managers are 
convinced that Paret, whose intel- 
ligence limited his jokes to a more 
immature level, was encouraged by 
someone else—possibly his man- 
ager—to create trouble at the 
weigh-in. “Hell, everyone knew 
what Alfaro was saying to Paret,” 
said another manager. “He kept 
telling him that it would be a dis- 
grace to lose to a man who makes 
hats for women, that if he were a 
‘Teal’ man he would beat him 
good.” Someone’s plan backfired, 
and, while Paret is dead, Griffith, 
his name slandered in every major 
newspaper and magazine, will 
never be able to outlive Paret’s ac- 
cusation. 

After the weigh-in, Paret, obvi- 
ously very pleased with himself, 
lunched with a group of friends at 
Fornos, a midtown Spanish restau- 
rant, eating filet mignon, salad, and 
fried bananas. When it came time 
to leave, Paret, as usual, flashed a 
big roll of bills and picked up the 
check. In mid-afternoon, he walked 
through Central Park for two hours 
with his trainer before returning 
to his room at the Hotel Edison and 
taking a two-hour nap. At 7:40, he 
showered and dressed and, an hour 
later, walked the half-dozen blocks 
to the Garden, Joking with his Cu- 
ban friends and waving to some of 
his fans, Benny Paret entered his 
dressing room, confident and eager. 
Before entering the ring a few min- 
utes after ten, he turned to Alfaro 
and said in Spanish: “Me siento 
bien (1 feel good), Me siento como 
un vencedor (I feel like a winner ).” 

Except for a few moments in the 
sixth round—when he caught Grif- 
fith with a surprise right and 
knocked him down for an eight 
count—Paret did not fight like a 
vencedor. Throughout the first 11 
rounds, Griffith hit him easily, hit 
him often, and, about ten times a 
round, hit him hard. Limiting his 


fighting to short, 15-second flurries, 
Paret continued to move forward, 
staggering occasionally, always ab- 
sorbing three punches for every 
one he threw. With a ring history 
of finishing strong in most of his 
48 previous fights (34 victories, 11 
defeats, and three draws), Paret 
generally followed the same fight 
pattern—taking a severe beating for 
seven or eight rounds and, then 
when his opponent began to grow 
arm weary, finishing with a strong 
onslaught of damaging but not 
overpowering punches. 

As the 12th round began, Paret, 
obviously beaten if the fight went 
the distance, had to knock out Grif- 
fith. But one right staggered Paret 
and Griffith charged in—bouncing 
the champion’s head back and forth 
outside the ropes to a frenzied tem- 
po of rights—until the referee stop- 
ped the fight. 

“Paret was a tough fellow,” said 
Goldstein, explaining his actions 
the day after the fight. “Sometimes 
in the first part of a round he didn’t 
do too well, then he’d snap out of 
it and start fighting again stronger 
than ever. I thought I did the right 
thing at the time and I still think 
so now.” 

Goldstein, who was somewhat 
out of position during the final on- 
slaught and was somewhat slow 
in getting to Griffith, did have a 
point—one which other referees 
quickly seconded. “Against Yvon 
Durelle, I let Archie Moore take 
five knockdowns in the first round 
because he was the champion,” said 
former heavyweight champion Jack 
Sharkey. “Goldstein was simply 
showing Paret the same courtesy 
I showed Moore. The only differ- 
ence is I guessed right and Ruby 
guessed wrong.” 

Paret’s manager immediately 
criticized Goldstein. “He should 
have stopped it sooner,” said Al- 
faro, who claimed he had been 
screaming outside the ring for Gold- 
stein to stop the fight. “He could 
see Paret was out. He should have 
stopped it with the first punch. He 
cost me a champion.” 

Few people could agree—or sym- 
pathize—with Aliaro’s position. “Tf 
Goldstein had stopped it before 


and Paret wasn’t hurt,” says Grif- 
fith’s manager Gil Clancy, “Alfaro 
would have been screaming he 
stopped it too soon,” 

‘Other active fighters, who have 
more feeling for fellow fighters 
than managers were critical of Al- 
faro’s decision to match Paret 
against middleweight champion 
Gene Fullmer, watch him take a 
brutal beating, and then, only four 
months later, match him with Grif- 
fith. “I never hit a guy so many 
times and so hard as I hit Paret,” 
said Fullmer. “It was not a fight 
to be followed by another tough 
one right off.” 

Alfaro, who quickly became the 
villain of the Paret tragedy, insisted 
that the New York State Athletic 
Commission had called him in and 
demanded, after Paret had been 
badly beaten by Fullmer, that Al- 
faro give Griffith a chance to regain 
the title in March. Alfaro, who 
could have balked, didn’t and ac- 
cepted the match. Yet Alfaro's 
problems didn’t really begin until 
Mrs. Paret arrived in New York 
the day after the fight. 

Shocked by the tragedy that she 
had seen on television and fright- 
ened by the crudity. of some writers 
(“Do you think your husband will 
live?” one asked), she still seemed 
fascinated and drawn by all the 
attention she was suddenly receiy- 
ing. Sorting through a stack of let- 
ters and telegrams her husband had 
received, she talked for 40 minutes 
with a writer she had just met. “I’ve 
always hated fighting,” she said. 
“T never wanted Benny to fight. 
But fighting was my husband's life, 
the thing he could do best, what 
he was proudest of. When we first 
met, he told me, ‘I live to fight, 
but he promised me he was going 
to quit this year after one more 
fight.” She hesitated and brushed 
back her hair. Two photographers 
raised their cameras, she smiled, 
and two lights flashed on and off. 
“It’s funny but Benny wanted to 
be a butcher. When he gets better, 
he’s going to buy a butcher shop 
in Miami.” 

Deeply religious, deeply super- 
stitious, Benny Paret in the past 
had always asked his wife to light 57 
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a candle to Caridad del Cobre, his 
Cuban saint, before every fight. Be- 
fore this fight, he had told his wife 
over the phone to remember and 
light a candle to his saint—after he 
won. “I do what Benny want but 
now I am sorry,” she said in halt- 
ing, Spanish-accented English. “I 
lit candle to Benny’s saint after 
he’s hurt, but I hope it not too late 
now.” 

She talked easily of her husband, 
lying unconscious two floors above, 
and talked candidly about her fin- 
ances, Their total savings: One 
home paid for in cash, $4,000 in 
jewelry, his flashy wardrobe, a 
Cadillac (all paid for, which he 
drove) a new Thunderbird (one 
payment made, which he had given 
to her on Valentine’s Day even 
though she did not know how to 
drive), and absolutely nothing in 
the bank. “We have nothing,” she 
said, “Only what we get from this 
fight.” 

Alfaro, sitting across from Lucy 
Paret in the waiting room, leaned 
forward. “He gave it all away,” he 
said. “I tried to get him to save but 
he wouldn't. Hell, in one ten-min- 
ute walk I saw him give away 
$1,100, most of it to total strangers. 
It made him feel important to give 
money away.” 

A friend standing nearby nodded 
his head in agreement. “Sometime 
Benny would take me with him 
when he went to buy a hat,” said 
Arestides Rios, “He would buy one 
for himself and tell the man to 
give me one. I'd say, ‘No Benny. 
You don’t have to do that. Keep 
your money,’ But Benny would say, 
‘You're my friend. I want to buy 
you one, too.’ Then he would take 
out a lot of money and say, ‘I got 
a lot of money. Don’t worry about 
it~ 

While his friends apparently 
didn’t worry about Paret’s finances, 
sportswriters, who should know bet- 
ter, were shocked. How could a man 
who had earned $223,000 as. his 
share of purses in the last two years 
possibly have nothing left? Alfa- 
ro’s answer that Paret had simply 
given it away didn’t satisfy many 
people, but, like all managers, Al- 
faro’s records were complete and 
substantiated his statements. A 


boxing manager, who earns more 
(33-1/3 percent) than a writer’s 
or actor's agent and works less, is 
a strange animal—he derides his 
mealticket, grovels before promo- 
ters, and buys off writers, yet re- 
mains a sympathetic figure, except 
when one of his fighters is seriously 
hurt. And ironically, at times like 
this, he usually receives more cri- 
ticism than he deserves. Alfaro, 
who may not have cared for Benny 
Paret as much as he should have, 
was everyone's scapegoat. 

Even before Paret died, national 
reaction began to mount. Disturbed 
by the seriousness—and nearness— 
of the tragedy, Governor Rocke- 
feller, recalling last year’s conclu- 
sive findings in the Federal inves- 
tigation of boxing corruption, de- 
manded an immediate report from 
his ineffective New York State 
Athletic Commission, which pro- 
ceeded to interview only its own 
members (overlooking Alfaro, his 
assistants, Griffith and his man- 
agers) and reported that no state 
appointee was at fault. The gover- 
nor’s office released the report to 
the press, refused to comment, and 
then, a month later, pressured the 
commission into rejecting Sonny 
Liston’s application for a license 
because of his underworld associ- 
ations, 

Ring deaths always make for rich 
political hay, and the New York 
State Legislature pitched in—grant- 
ing $25,000 for an interim study 
commission to review the death 
and consider means of making box- 
ing safe for our children. New York 
District Attorney Frank Hogan, 
who has not been adverse to pub- 
licity in the past, also launched an 
investigation. 

What will the investigations ac- 
complish? Probably little. “Maybe 
they'll ask to wear bigger gloves 
or require examinations between 
each round,” says middleweight 
Paul Pender, “but until they clean 
the sport out from top to bottom, 
there will always be mismatches 
and there always will be Benny 
Parets,” 

While politicians made consider- 
able noise during their public hear- 
ings in New York (which impres- 


sively established that Benny Pa- 
ret had indeed died ten days after 
fighting Emile Griffith March 24), 
the newspapers urgently called for 
the end of boxing—and, still assign- 
ing their writers to cover every 
fight, promptly forgot about it. 
“Boxing is in the docks today and 
the charge is murder,” said the Los 
Angeles Times in an editorial. “The 
indictment was overwhelming.” 

Newspaper columnists reveled in 
the opportunity to moralize about 
gladiators once again, From 
Hearst's crass Dorothy Kilgallen 
(who wrote that “Benny could have 
been an elevator operator or bus 
boy”) to the N. Y. Post’s cute Mur- 
ray Kempton (who, after reading 
that Dr. Mal Stevens of the New 
York State Athletic Commission 
had reported more people dying 
from skiing than boxing, mused, 
“I guess Benny Paret can feel re- 
lieved that he was fighting last 
week and not skiing down the 
slopes at Stowe), the death of a 
man was soon obscured by the life 
of a sport. 

Madison Square Garden Boxing 
Club, promoters of the fight, re- 
fused to show the fight film to the 
press and busily went about its 
business of selling Saturday night 
fights. The American Broadcasting 
Company, disturbed by the ava- 
lanche of critical letters following 
the fight, considered dropping the 
fights when one sponsor pulled out, 
then decided to stay with them so 
long as Gillette was willing to pay 
the way. 

After a week’s vacation in the 
Virgin Islands, Griffith returned to 
New York, but not to the gymna- 
sium. Haunted by the memory of 
Paret lying motionless on the can- 
vas, Griffith was unable to sleep 
and unable to fight. Finally, after 
several,unsuccessful attempts, Grif- 
fith returned to his training, but 
the big test and the answer to the 
champion’s future—his next fight— 
remained in the future. 

Lucy Paret returned to her home 
in Miami, her life never again the 
same as it had been just one month 
before. With a two-year-old son 
and another child due this summer, 
she faced serious financial prob- 


lems. Aside from her husband’s 
$34,000 share of the gate and a 
$10,000 insurance policy guaran- 
teed by the New York Commission, 
she owned two cars and couldn't 
drive, a large home and couldn't 
pay its upkeep. “Benny Junior will 
never be a fighter,” she said, “but 
boxing shouldn't be banned. Where 
else could men like my husband 
with no education get such a 


chance to be somebody? When you. 


are poor, you forget about the 
pain.” 

As is the case whenever a boxer 
has been killed, prominent doctors, 
surgeons, and psychiatrists once 
again disagreed sharply and loudly 
on the dangers of boxing. “Boxing 
does more good than harm,” said 
Dr. Stevens. “Under proper super- 
vision and training, a fighter suffers 
no meaningful brain damage.” 

“The damage a fighter suffers to 
his brain is great and permanent,” 
said Dr. Jeffrey H. Apton of Pitts- 
burgh. “And this damage is incur- 
red regardless of the condition or 
skill of the fighter. Every single 
time a man is hit in the head, pres- 
sure—and possible damage —is 
placed on the brain.” 

One obvious solution—allocating 
a sum of money to hire a compet- 
ent, unbiased staff of doctors to 
examine every fighter, who has had 
more than 50 fights in the last 15 
years, and determine precisely 
what, if any, damage has been in- 
curred—has been ignored. Politi- 
cians, willing to grant $25,000 for 
weeks of free publicity, and doc- 
tors, willing to talk but not act, 
refuse to be burdened by so con- 
structive a project. 

Psychiatrists, experienced in such 
handy terms as guilt, aggressions, 
and transference, blamed the box- 
ing fan in the tragedy. Why? Be- 
cause the fan, riddled by guilt 
feelings and aggressive tendencies, 
expiated his anxieties by lusting as 
two other men beat themselves 
senseless. 

Within a week after Paret’s 
death, the sides had been finely 
drawn—those who feel that boxing 
is a brutality and must be abolished 
immediately and those who feel 
that boxing is a rare test of man’s 


courage under pressure and must 
be protected at all costs. Faced 
with these old arguments and the 
predictable indecision and inac- 
tivity that followed, it was obvious 
that the sport that is professional 
boxing would continue unchecked 
—so long as there are boys poor 
enough to accept punishment for 
promised money and fame, so long 
as there are people interested 
enough to clamor for the fights, 
and so long as there are sponsors 
rich enough to pay the bills. And 
so long as it continues, Benny Pa- 
rets and Harry Campbells and 
Georgie Floreses will continue to 
be annual statistics in a boxing 
record book. 


Who killed Bernardo Paret Cres- 
po? His wife and mother who al- 
lowed him to fight? His manager 
and trainers who couldn't have 
cared enough? The referee who 
could have stopped the fight sooner 
but didn’t? Other fighters who pun- 
ished him? Writers who allowed 
him to be mismatched? The fans 
and television people who paid to 
see it happen? 

Who killed Benny Paret? We all 
killed him—and we'll continue to 
kill others like him until we realize 
that bigger gloves and better com- 
missions won't solve anything and 
that boxing is not a profession for 
the rich or the poor or for anybody 
else. a 


A chilly, late-afternoon wind was 
blowing in from Tampa Bay, flap- 
ping the sleeves of his sweaty uni- 
form, plastering the wet shirt 
against his back, but he went on 
signing card after card. 

“Okay,” he said, handing back 
the last one. He made a quick mo- 
tion toward the clubhouse door. 

“Stan, please,” said a woman. 
“Let me take a picture of you.” 

“Sure,” he said, the grin—perhaps 
now a little forced—still there. The 
woman hustled two little boys on 
each side of Musial; then her hus- 
band, an embarrassed smile on his 
face, shuffled up next to one of the 
kids. The woman had a motion- 
picture camera, and she fidgeted in- 
terminably with wheels and dials. 
Just as she was about to shoot, she 
asked Musial to take off his cap. 
“And would you please put your 
arms around my boys, Stan?” The 
visitor pulled up his collar against 
the wind, but Musial stood bare- 
headed and patient, arms around 
each of the kids, smiling .. . 

Five minutes later he was sitting 
on 2 stool in front of the tall grey 
cubicle marked 6, puffing on a 


Stan Musial’s 
Farewell To Baseball 
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stump of a cigar. He had taken off 
the sweat-blotched shirt and now 
he sat in the long gray pants and 
the red flannel baseball undershirt 
that looks like the top of long-johns. 
His hair was matted with sweat 
and there was tiredness in his face, 
but he talked animatedly about 
something that is more than a bus- 
iness to Stan Musial—baseball. 

“In saying your farewell to base- 
ball, Stan,” asked the visitor, “will 
you be saying goodbye to a fading 
sport?” 

“Not at all,” he said. “It’s ridicul- 
ous to say that baseball is losing out 
in popularity to pro football or to 
any other sport. Look at all the kids 
who are playing baseball today— 
more than ever before, a lot more 
than were playing when I was a 
kid. Now you have the Little 
Leagues and the Babe Ruth 
Leagues; they weren't around when 
I was young. I think baseball is 
getting more popular. You put the 
World’s Series on television, and 
the whole country stops to watch.” 

“Looking back, Stan, is there any 
season that you remember with 
special pride?” 
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“Well, yes,” he said, peeling off 
the undershirt to reveal a white, 
muscled torso. “I guess the one I 
remember best was my first full 
year with the Cardinals in 1942, 
when we won the pennant and the 
championship.” - 

“You beat \the Yankees in the 
Series,” 

“Yeah, that’s right. We had a real 
fine ball club, Marty Marion and 
the Cooper brothers, Mort and 
Walker, Terry Moore, Frank Cres- 
pi, Howie Pollet and all that 
bunch.” 

“Is there any other year that 
stands out?” 

“Well, 1946, I guess. So many 
things happened that year. “We 
had the close race with the Dod- 
gers, and then we beat them out 
in the playoff game for the pennant. 
And then that seven-game Series 
against the Red Sox, when Enos 
Slaughter ran all the way home 
from first with the run that won 
the last game.” 

“Of the two positions you have 
played the most in the big leagues, 
right field and first base,which was 
your favorite?” 

“No doubt about it—right field.” 

“Who were the best outfielders 
you saw during your career?” 

“Willie Mays. I guess he was 
the best that I ever saw. And Terry 
Moore. I didn’t get to play very 
much against Joe DiMaggio, but 
I'd have to include him up there.” 

“How about the infielders?” 

“Pee Wee Reese. He played a 
long time, and I can remember 
too many games when he came up 
with the big play to beat us. And 
Td also add Marty Marion and Red 
Schoendienst.” 

“The catchers?” 

“Well, Roy Campanella was 
about the best. But Walker Cooper 
was a good one, too.” 

“And the pitchers?” 

“Robin Roberts. And Warren 
Spahn. In a clutch situation, when 
you had to win a big one, there 
wasn’t anybody tougher than Harry 
Brecheen. Over a couple of seasons, 
Ewell Blackwell was outstanding, 
as hard to hit as anybody I’ve ever 
seen. And during that one great 


THE MAN KEEPS ROLLING ALONG 

As the 1962 season progressed, Stan closed in on a couple of more 
records to add to the 40-odd league records he already owned. In May, 
he made his 3,430th and 3,431st base hits, to tie and break the 
National League record for hits set by the late Honus Wagner. ‘'l never 
worked for two hits so hard in my life,'’ said Stan, who had gone 15 
at-bats before getting the one that tied the mark, and another nine 
times before he got the one that broke it—a ninth-inning single off 
lefthander Ron Perranoski of the Dodgers. 

Other marks within his reach this season are the late Mel Ott’s NL 
record of 1,860 RBI's (Stan needed only 30 back in May), and Tris 
Speaker's career total of 3,515 hits (The Man was only 84 hits shy in 
May). Speaker was second only to Ty Cobb's career total of 4,191 hits. 

There's one other Stan would like to get, but which may prove to 
be too elusive—his eighth batting crown. 


year (1956 when he won 27), Don 
Newcombe was a whale of a 
pitcher.” 

“You mentioned Warren Spahn. 
Yet you always hit Spahn real 
well.” 

“Yeah, that’s true,” he said, and 
he broke into that rich, ¢arefree 
Musial laugh. “But Spahnie is a 
great pitcher. I always hit him 
good, I think, because you tend to 
bear down harder against the good 
ones. You're concentrating. You go 
up against someone you're sure you 
can hit, and he gets you out be- 
cause youre not bearing down.” 

“How about the great hitters 
you've seen?” 

“John Mize was the best hitter 
I ever saw in the National League. 
There was nobody who could: fol- 
low a pitch down the pipe better 
than John. He was real tough in a 
three-and-two situation. You had 
to give him the good strike or he 
was going to get his walk. Of 
course, I didn’t get to see much of 
Ted Williams, but from what little 
I did see, in the 1946 Series and 
at spring training over the years, 
I'd put him up there with the best.” 

“How do you explain the fact 
that there are fewer .300 hitters, 
and not one .400 hitter, since Wil- 
liams’ .406 some 20 years ago?” 

“You know”’—and Musial was 
laughing softly again—“I tell people 
that the pitchers are getting tough- 
er than they were 20 years ago, 
and people say to me: ‘Are you sure 
that you're not getting weaker? 
They may be right, but I know for 


sure that when I first came up, 
you saw mostly fastballs and 
curves, mixed in with the change- 
up. But now you see those pitches, 
plus a new one—the slider. Having 
an extra pitch, it’s bound to make 
pitchers that much tougher to hit.” 

“How does the slider differ from 
a curve?” 

“They call it a nickel curve, but 
it’s worth a lot more than a nickel 
to a pitcher who knows how to use 
it. The slider at first looks like a 
fastball, so it throws you off stride. 
It doesn’t break as much as a curve, 
but it breaks in on you suddenly— 
whoosh—and it’s long gone. The 
curveball deesn’t move so quickly.” 

“But if the pitchers are tougher, 
then why all the home runs?” 

“Well, the game has become 
more offense-minded. In my first 
few years up here, a team would 
have one, maybe two guys, who 
were home-run hitters. Now every- 
body from the leadoff man to the 
pitcher is trying to put the ball out 
of the park, You can’t blame them; 
they found out that’s where the 
money is.” 

“Do you think more jackrabbit 
in the ball has helped” 

“That's real hard to say. The big 
thing, it seems to me, has been the 
change in the bats. We used to 
think that a heavy bat made for 
more home runs, but now we real- 
ize that what really counts is the 
speed of the bat as it meets the 
ball. So they're making the bats 
springier, to get more whip action.” 

“Would you advise baseball to 


cut down on the home-run craze?” 

“I don’t see how you could, but 
even if it were possible, I'd say no 
The home run is what the fan: 
want. In every sport, in fact, the 
fans are asking for more scoring 
Look at basketball: In 1942, it wa 
a real rarity when a team scored 
hundred points. Now a guy like 
Wilt Chamberlain scores a hundred 
by himself. It’s the same in football, 
which has changed from a running 
game to a passing game. People 
pay money to see a lot of action; 
if that’s what they want, we should 
give it to them.” 

“In these closing days, Stan, do 
you have any regrets about your 
career?” 

He was silent for about five sec- 
onds, staring at a wet footprint on 
the stone floor. “No . . . well, yes, I 
guess I always wished that I had 
had a better throwing arm.” 

“You hurt that arm while you 
were a pitcher in the minors. If 
you hadn’t been injured, do you 
think that you could have made it 
in the big leagues as a pitcher?” 

“No, I was too wild to be a big- 
league pitcher. And then there’s my 
hitting. I always hit too good to stay 
on the bench for three or four days. 
If I had been a pitcher up here, 
they would have used me to pinch 
hit, and then finally worked me into 
the lineup.” 

“Stan, you hold more records 
than anybody in baseball today. 
There are dozens of them. Is there 
any one that you are especially 
proud of?” 

“They all mean a great deal to 
me. But when I hit the five home 
runs in a doubleheader against the 
Giants in 1954, that was a real big 
record,” 


said, “this sounds like I was making 
a speech or something, but it’s real- 
ly true. When I play my last game 
up here, I'll be getting as big a 
kick out of it as I did when I was 
playing semi-pro ball around Don- 
ora (Musial’s home town).” 

The visitor expressed his thanks. 
“That’s okay,” said Musial, smiling. 
“You sure you got everything you 
want?” 

Well, said the visitor, he did have 
a question about the Cardinals. 
Did Musial think that the team 
might make The Man’s final year a 
pennant-winning one? 


PLAY 1962 BIG LEAG 


He grinned at something the 
question had put in his head, “You 
know,” he said, “a few days ago 
we had a meeting of the team, and 
Mr. Busch (the Cardinal owner) 
told us: ‘I’m getting old and I'd like 
to see a pennant. ” 

“Musial was laughing now as he 
reached for a bar of soap. “Well, I 
stood right up in the middle of the 
meeting and I said: “That goes for 
me, too.” 

And Stan Musial, the fittest 41- 
year-old you and I are ever likely 
to see, went laughing toward the 
showers.  ] 
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STRAT-O-MATIC. >= 
Loads of fun, Learn tricks 
that will help you out-think 
and out-play the best 
teams in your 
neighborhood. 


Star players from 18 major league 
teams are yours to manage and 
direct. Choose lineups, pitchers, 


batting order, runners, etc. Decide strategy 


—walk batter, change pitcher, pinch-hit, 


hit and run, sacrifice, squeeze play, steal. 


Players actually hit, pitch and run according to 
their baseball ability. Each player has truly in- 
dividual qualities. They will slump and go into 
hot streaks, perform heroics and commit errors. 
For example, Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris will 
most likely be among your top homerun hitters. 
Roberto Clemente and Norm Cash will be among 
the batting average leaders, In pitching, Don Mossi 
will display superb control. Sandy Koufax will be 
among your pitching leaders in strikeouts. 


Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Inc. 
Box 715, Great Neck, N. Y. 


TRY 
BEFORE YOU BUY 
10 DAY NO RISK OFFER 


See STRAT-O-MATIC, play it, 
enjoy it, before you buy it! Send 
no money. Sent on approval. Fill 
out and mail no-risk coupon. You 
must be thrilled or it costs you 
nothing. Compares with Baseball 
Games selling for $10.00 or more. 
Your price, only $4.25. Write now. 


“One last question: In saying 
your farewell to baseball, will you 
offer baseball owners any advice 
on changing the game, making it 
better?” 

Again he hesitated. “Advice? 
Changing the game? No, honestly, I 


agente wanted to carn big money in apare time selling 
STRAT-O-MATIC Baseball Games. Write for details today. 


MAIL NO-RISK COUPON NOW—10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Inc., Box 715, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Send exciting Strat-o-matie Baseball Game by return 
mail, On arrival, I will deposit only $4.25 (plus postal 
charges) with postman. If not 100% thrilled in 10 
days, you guarantee my money back on return of game. 
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game just the way it is.” 
He got up, wrapping a towel 
around his middle. “You know,” he 
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immediate stardom, even by cyni- 
cal veteran ballplayers. 

John Wesley Powell didn’t pitch 
a shutout, or any part of it, during 
baseball's opening week. Actually 
he stopped being a pitcher when he 
was bombed, 16-0, by Schenectady 
in the Little League World Series 
of 1954. Nor did he hit at a .450 
pace the first two weeks .He hit at 
a modest .290 clip, fielded only 
adequately and proved conclusive- 
ly that a 288-pound man-boy can’t 
be a Luis Aparicio on the bases. 

Powell can’t even be John Wes- 
ley. He’s “Boog” to Baltimore Ori- 
ole fans, his teammates and to his 
fiancee. If Powell was only fairly 
impressive, what did he have going 
for him that had baseball talent 
surveyors eagerly anticipating his 
next decade or so in a major-league 
uniform? 

Foremost among the reasons is 
the way he swings a bat. It is 
smooth and as with most great 
sluggers, lefthanded. Then comes 
the composite of youth, size and 
strength. He won't be 21 until Au- 
gust 17th, and at six feet four, 238 
pounds, Boog says, “I’m still grow- 
ing.” Equally important is the fine 
attitude he is blessed with. To ex- 
cel you have to have the ability, but 
you also have to have the desire, 
Boog Powell, who is willing to 
work for stardom, wants to be a 
Star. 

He starred in spring training, 
hitting around .350. Next came the 
beginning of the 162-game. grind; 
that was the real test. In the sea- 
son’s opener in New York, the 
Yankees started their 25-game win- 
ner of last season, Whitey Ford. 
Powell had lined out two singles 


against him in Florida, But this was 
New York, against the Yankees 
when the score meant: something. 
The first two times up Boog saw 
six pitches, or just enough to hear 


Story Of A Rookie 


(continued from page 37) 


“Strike three!” in his rapidly pink- 
ing ears, Then came a popup and 
a frustrating third strikeout against 
Ralph Terry, and his freckled fea- 
tures turned a shade redder. 

Afterwards, in the catacombs of 
the Stadium, the sportswriters got 
a few lines from the big youngster. 
“T did all the wrong things I didn’t 
do in spring training,” he said. “I 
overswung a couple of times and 
I swung at some bad pitches.” He 
was disheartened, but a sytnpathe- 
tic writer reminded him that a kid 
named Ted Williams struck out 
twice in his Yankee Stadium debut 
in 1989. Still, everybody knew 
about Williams. What bothered 
Boog was his own haunting after- 
noon, His dream of being a major- 
league ballplayer had started early. 
Nothing-for-four could never have 
been part of the dream. 

Ask Powell at what age he start- 
ed to play ball and he can’t come 
up with a statistic. “Eyer since I 
was old enough to walk,” Boog said, 
“I played ball. I guess Dad wanted 
me to be a ballplayer more than 
anything else.” Powell also got his 
nickname early. His father, Charles, 
ealled him “Little Booger.” He 
wasn't to stay little for very long. 

Powell remembers he was always 
bigger than kids his own age. When 
he was nine, he played his first 
organized baseball in the Little 
League. He hit .480, and it was the 
only year he hit under .500 in 
the nine-to-12-year-old  small-fry 
league. In those years he was a 
pitcher and shortstop. 

Batting lefthanded came natural 
to Powell. He didn’t copy any slug- 
ger’s style. He didn’t have any hero, 
“I was too busy playing ball,” Boog 
says. “I never paid any attention to 
big-league scores or players. It just 
didn't seem right to swing a bat 
any other way.” 

Powell's first big sports thrill 


came when he was 12. His team 
won the Little League state cham- 
pionship and the sectional cham- 
pionship in Greenville, N. C. They 
then were slaughtered by Schenec- 
tady in the Little League World 
Series. Boog remembers hitting .680 
that season. He also recalls absorb- 
ing the entire 16-run barrage from 
the New York State champion. 

“I saw my longest home run up 
to that time,” he said. “It was hit 
off me.” On that same Little League 
team were Boog’s brother, Charlie, 
and his half-brother, Carl. Neither 
are as big as Boog, although both 
are more than modest in size, and 
the scouts are now trailing both 
18-year-olds. 

Boog went on from the Little 
League to play in every league he 
had time for. He dispels the notion 
that LL baseball is too great a 
strain on a youngster’s emotions. 
“It all depends on your parents,” 
Powell believes, “Some fathers ex- 
pect too much. The kid may try too 
hard, get nervous and not play well. 
I was fortunate. My Dad had a 
‘you'll do better next time’ attitude.” 
Boog usually did better, too. In 
high school, he starred in baseball, 
football and basketball. He recalls 
having the most fun in the latter 
sport, but he refreshingly admits 
he knew the money was in baseball 
and his aim was for a bonus, He 
played tackle on the Key West 
High School team that had All- 
America candidate George Mira as 
its quarterback, 

The baseball scouts began 
swarming around Powell in his 
junior year in high school. Some 
told him not to play football his 
senior year. “I couldn’t see myself 
doing that,” Boog says, “so I play- 
ed.” The squadron of scouts began 
to build up as Powell’s high school 
days started to run out. There were 
26 scouts in the stands when the 
state tournament started in Ft. 
Pierce, Fla., in June of 1959. All 
clubs except Detroit and Washing- 
ton were represented, A National 
League club, trying to corral the 
mammoth youngster, offered a $65,- 
000 bonus before the tournament 
started. Powell refused to sign for 


he feared being ineligible for the 
tournament. 

His honesty cost him forty grand. 
He had a woeful tournament, going 
two for 15, striking out more times 
than Ford will probably strike him 
out this season. The scout, who had 
offered him the $65,000 said the 
team he represented had _ with- 
drawn the offer. Now the only offers 
came from Baltimore and St. Louis. 
Boog signed with the Orioles’ Jim 
Russo and Fred Hoffman for $25,- 
000 and a minor-league salary. 
From then on it was two and a-half 
seasons before his brilliant spring 
performance brought him face to 
face with Whitey Ford at Yankee 
Stadium. 

When the Orioles returned from 
New York after the season’s open- 
er, the businessmen welcomed 
them with a luncheon at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. The players sat at 
a lower dais while Larry MacPhail, 
the keen baseball man who origin- 
ated night games and is the father 
of the Orioles’ president and gen- 
eral manager, Lee MacPhail, talked 
about the team’s pennant chances. 
The fiery redhead thought Balti- 
more had a pretty good shot at it 
and based a good deal of his think- 
ing on the expected stardom of 
Boog Powell. “The only thing that 
can prevent this boy from stardom,” 
MacPhail said, “is the knife and 
fork.” 

Billy Herman, once one of Mac- 
Phail’s players at Brooklyn and now 
a Boston coach, said much the same 
about Powell in less colorful lan- 
guage before Baltimore’s home op- 
ener. The Red Sox had trained in 
Arizona and hadn't seen Boog be- 
fore the start of the season. Herman 
and pitching coach Sal Maglie were 
interested bystanders when Powell 
took his pre-game practice swings. 
That afternoon, they saw Boog 
ground out twice, strike out swing- 
ing and single sharply to right. 

The next afternoon, a Sunday 
doubleheader, Herman _ talked 
about Powell. “I like the way he 
comes off a bench swinging a bat,” 
Herman said, “I also like his looks 
at the plate. He has a slight ten- 
dency to uppercut. He may have 


trouble early getting accustomed to 
major-league pitching but the only 
thing that can keep him from being 
a good hitter is added weight. I 
honestly can’t remember anyone 
who swung a bat any better for 
20 years old.” 

That afternoon Boog had his first 
big day in the majors. He went four 
for seven, driving in a run. His first 
extra-base hit was to the opposite 
field, a double that narrowly missed 
being a home run. Powell is not 
strictly a pull hitter. His fluid swing 
is timed to meet the ball. He hits 
from a closed stance, feet quite 
close together with an ample stride, 
and he will probably pull more as 
he gets older and stronger. Al- 
though it was a good day for Boog, 
it was not without frustration. He 
struck out swinging in the ninth 
inning of the second game with his 
team one run down. After missing, 
he whiplashed his bat back through 
his swing in his first show of tem- 
perament. 

There was no concentrated boo- 
ing from the Bird fans who are 
as quick to jump upon failure as 
any other home team fans. A policy 
of cautious treatment for one so 
young has been carefully sought 
by Lee MacPhail and manager 
Billy Hitchcock. Both were quoted 
on this in bylined articles in a 
local newspaper. “Its asking a lot 
of a 20-year-old,” MacPhail had 
written, “to step into the big lea- 
gues after only two and one-half 
seasons of professional baseball 
but Boog has the power, and equal- 
ly important, the attitude. One 
thing I would like to ask—that you 
do not expect too much of Boog 
too soon, either at the plate or in 
the field. We feel he needs only 
the opportunity to make good and 
Billy is going to give him that 
chance, The rest is up to you.” 

Hitchcock, very much the mature 
realist, attempted to tell the fans 
what to expect from Powell and, at 
the same time, echoed Lee Mac- 
Phail’s polite reminder that Boog 
was on enough of a spot without 
the home fans getting on him. “I 
hope the publicity he has gotten 
this spring,” Billy wrote, “doesn’t 


have the Baltimore fans thinking 
that he’s going to be a great hitter 
right off the bat. Boog is a good- 
looking young hitter with a mar- 
velous disposition—the kind that 
will keep him from worrying if 
he has a bad day. 

“I hope everybody remembers 
that he’s had very little experience 
in the outfield. But he’s learning 
and improving every day and he’s 
working hard. He won't be a chal- 
lenger to the Marises, Mantles and 
Gentiles at the plate, but he looks 
as though he can hold his own.” 

Boog’s indoctrination continued 
as the Red Sox moved out of Balti- 
more and the Yankees moved in. 
It was more of Whitey Ford in 
the first game of the three-game 
series. Powell had a count of two 
and two and then rapped Ford's 
next pitch on the ground to right 
field. The Yankee southpaw would 
get him on called strikes the next 
time and and on a popup after 
that. Still, in any league it was 
.3833 for the night. 

If Powell was being unproduc- 
tive with his hits, so were most of 
the Orioles. Gentile wasn’t hitting 
the long ball and in the first two 
weeks, it was largely the pitching 
staff that kept them around the 
.500 mark, Powell went for two 
for six in the last two games of 
the Yankee series. He was starting 
all of the games and being relieved 
in the late innings if the Orioles 
were ahead by Russ Snyder, a good 
defensive outfielder. If trailing, 
Powell stayed in for his bat po- 
tential was a needed threat. 

‘Through it all, Boog admitted 
feeling some pressure but not too 
much. “Billy Hitchcock told me,” 
Powell said, ‘I'm not worrying, so 
why should you?” He appeared 
relaxed with his teammates. His 
only visible show of anxiety was his 
smoking of cigarettes. “I’m up to a 
pack a day,” he said, “got to cut 
back down to a half a pack.” 

To his roommate, Johnny 
Temple, on the road and at home, 
until Temple’s wife came to Balti- 
more, Powell quite naturally dis- 
played some of the strain that he 


kept from sportswriters and coast, 


“He's nervous inside,” the veteran 
said. “He wouldn't be human if 
he wasn’t. But he’s the most mature 
20-year-old ballplayer I’ve come 
across. I’ve talked fear with him, 
fear of striking out. He knows as 
well as I do you have to live with 
fear.” 

Temple talked, sitting back in 
the dugout, watching Powell in 
the practice cage. “He’s the best- 
looking young hitter since Mantle,” 
Johnny said. “He'll see a lot of 
slow stuff at first but pitchers are 
going to learn he can hit it. I 
told Johnny Podres to throw him a 
changeup in Florida. He has one of 
the best. He threw one and Boog 
lined it over his head into center. 
Podres looked at me like I knew 
he could hit the change. That was 
the first evidence of it, but I knew 
he could when he hit a 3-2 change- 


up over the fence in left in Florida. 
First 3-2 change he probably ever 
saw.” 

But now Florida was more than 
1,000 miles behind him, and Boog 
Powell's freckled tan was fading 
in the era of the night game. He 
was hitting better than most of 
the Orioles but he wasn’t being 
any more productive. Still, you had 
to go with the smooth swing and 
the steady determination. You had 
to figure that this kid, who has only 
one thought in mind when he bats, 
“achieve a happy medium—not too 
loose or too tight,” should make it 
big. “Reminds me of the Big Cat 
up there,” said Oriole pitching 
coach Harry Brecheen, referring to 
the physical likeness of Powell to 
Johnny Mize. Boog’s got 24 team- 
mates hoping the resemblance is 
more than physical. | 
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had never had any troubles with 
the fans in his one year as a right- 
fielder and recalled how they 
would cheer whenever he gave 
them that big tip of the hat. Ted 
looked genuinely puzzled. “You're 
wrong,” he insisted. “I never tipped 
my hat. Never.” 

But I could remember not only 
the scene on the ballfield, I could 
remember the cartoons of Ted's 
hat-tipping form drawn by Bob 
Coyne, a local cartoonist. Digging 
through the dusty files at the pub- 
lic library, I found cartoon after 
cartoon of a young and happy Ted 
Williams lifting his cap to the 
heavens. 

The point I want to make is that 
I wrote about the hat-tipping in 
the article I was doing, and the 
next time I interviewed him I found 
him quoting me back to myself al- 
most word for word. “Hell,” he said, 
“T used to tip my hat. I used to give 


he the biggest tip in baseball. Right 
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from the button. I was so enthusi- 
astic in those days, But no more. 
They soured me. I made up my 
mind a long time ago that I’d never 
tip my hat again, and I won't.” 

They had soured him so much 
that he had apparently wiped the 
memory of that first happy year 
completely out of his mind. 

I can remember another time’ I 
was interviewing Ted, early in 
1958, while he was shaking loose 
from an early-season bout with pto- 
maine poisoning and a succession 
of small but bothersome injuries. 
We were interviewing Ted at the 
corner of the dugout, for Ted— 
probably alone among big-league 
players—would not talk to writers 
at any length anyplace else. He 
would make an appointment to 
meet you in the dugout well before 
batting practice, and he was _al- 
ways scrupulous about arriving on 
time, 

Ted was sitting yp on the top 


step to get the good noonday sun. 
An early customer spotting him 
there, leaned over the restraining 
wall in front of the grandstand and, 
holding out a ball and a pen, asked 
Ted for his autograph. Ted took 
them all right; but while he was 
signing he could not keep himself 
from snapping: “You're not sup- 
posed to be down here, you know. 
If I get fined fifty bucks for this, 
I suppose youre going to pay it 
for me?” 

The poor guy, not knowing quite 
what to say, muttered, ‘Sure I will, 
and gave Ted his name and ad- 
dress, “Yeah,” Ted said, fixing him 
with a glare as he handed back the 
ball, “Til just bet you will... Tl 
just bet.” 

About 15 minutes later, as the 
stands began to fill, another man 
came down and thrust a scorecard 
toward him. Suddenly, Ted was up 
on his feet pointing an accusing 
finger at the guy and shouting for 
the special officer charged with 
protecting the dugout. “This is two 
guys who have come down here 
bothering me now. Don't we get 
any protection at all?” 

A plump, sweating middle-aged 
officer came running over, spouting 
indignantly and shooing the auto- 
graph hunter away, a not particu- 
larly difficult job since the poor 
guy, paralyzed by Williams’ reac- 
tion, wanted nothing more than to 
get the heck out of there. Ted con- 
tinued to shout, not at the officer 
particularly, or even the fan, but 
out into the open air. The officer 
kept reassuring him that it wouldn't 
happen again, and at length the 
crisis passed. 

Ted sat down again on the top 
step of the dugout. Not completely 
sure that he hadn't been putting on 
a show for me, I tried to pass the 
incident off as quickly as possible. 
To get the interview back on the 
track, I decided that this was one 
time when one of the stock Wil- 
liams questions might be amusing. 
“Ted,” I said, smiling, “would you 
say that you've mellowed in your 
old age?” ; 

Williams accepted it as a straight 
question and proceeded to give a 


straight answer. And suddenly 
there was the feeling that what was 
lacking in Ted Williams, what 
brought on so much of his trouble, 
was not that he was so tempera- 
mental but that he was so totally 
lacking in a sense of humor. 

As the interview continued, I 
asked Ted whether it wasn’t true 
that he played better when there 
was a controversy whirling around 
him, and seemed to feel an added 
incentive when the Boston writers 
washed him up, as they had been 
washing him up for years. (With- 
out letting him know that at least 
two of the Boston writers had told 
me earlier in the day that Ted no 
longer could pull a fast ball.) His 
first instinct was to insist that the 
feuds, far from stimulating him, 
actually upset him. “It’s a distrac- 
tion,” he said, “And distractions 
can’t help but hurt you.” But as 
he remembered time after time 
when he got hot at the plate after 
just such controversies, he began 
to nod in agreement. “Go ask Aus- 
ten Lake and Dave Egan,” he said 
happily. “I remember once Lake 
wrote that he was never going to 
wash me up again because every 
time he did, I shoved his column 
right back down his throat.” And 
as he talked on, Ted found himself 
saying: “When I get mad, it’s a 
good thing usually. Yes, I guess 
they do fire me up. I’ve got so mad 
and so bitter at these writers that 
I've “felt I just had to go out and 
shove the words down _ their 
throats.” 

Nor did he ever kid himself about 
his hitting. “I know what's wrong,” 
he said, at that particular low point. 
“The little injuries have kept me 
from getting my timing down real 
sharp. Little things bother you in 
this game. It’s not like hockey or 
football where they can strap you 
up and send you out almost as 
good as new. That's not an alibi, 
now, it’s just a way of saying that 
as long as I know why I’m not hit- 
ting, I’m not worried. When the 
time comes when I’m not hitting 
and I don’t know why, that will be 
the time to quit. When theyre 
throwing the fastball by me, when 
I find myself striking out two or 


three times a game, that will be the 
time Ill know my reactions are 
going. And nobody will have to tell 
me, I'll know it first of all.” 

When I tried to put an alibi in 
his mouth by recalling that the 
local writers had been telling me 
about all the hits the Williams shift 
was taking away from him, and 
the fact that three or four outfield- 
ers had reached into the stands to 
take home runs away from him in a 
very short period of time, he shook 
his head firmly. “That's part of the 
game,” he said. “When I go, I hope 
Ill be able to go without any 
alibis.” 

So he overcame his illnesses and 
his injuries and his terrible first half 
and led the league again, at the 
age of 40, by getting nine hits in 
his final 18 times at bat to beat 
out his teammate Pete Runnels on 
the final day with a .328 average. 


I was in Boston again to cover 
what was supposed to be Ted’s last 
game in Boston, and proved to be 
Ted’s last game anywhere, In the 
locker room, he was jumpy as he 
sat on the stool in front of his locker, 
his right knee jumping, his right 
hand alternately buttoning and un- 
buttoning the top button of his 
sport shirt. 

When he stripped down to his 
shorts, there was no doubt that he 
was 42. The man once called the 
“Splendid Splinter,” a nickname 
to make strong men wince, was 
thick around the middle. Williams 
was still a tall, handsome man, but 
ballplayers can age quickly. Twen- 
ty years under the sun had baked 
Ted’s face and left it lined and 
leathery, Sitting there, Ted Wil- 
liams had the appearance of an old 
Marine sergeant who had been to 
the wars, I was there to report his 
last Boston game for Sport Maga- 
zine, and Ted, as was his custom, 
bade me welcome by delivering 
himself of a profane and pithy 
opinion of the magazine. 


The locker room had emptied be- 
fore Ted began to dress. He did 
not go on the field for either bat- 
ting practice or fielding practice. 
By coincidence, Jackie Jensen was 
announcing his return to the game 


after a year’s retirement and the 
sportswriters were all attending a 
press conference up in Tom Yaw- 
key’s office. Except for Ed Rumill 
of the Christian Science Monitor 
and myself, there was not a work- 
ing writer in the dugout to record 
his final moments. 

The cameramen closed in on him, 
though, from the playing field just 
above, and Ted hurled a few oaths 
in their direction. Ted had found 
a friend from Maine waiting at the 
dugout steps and he dragged him 
to the far end of the bench “so we 
won't be bothered by all these 


cockroaching cameramen.” 


If there had been any doubt back 
in the locker room that Ted had 
decided to run his course to the 
end, it was completely dispelled in 
those first few minutes. On his last 
day in Fenway Park, Ted Williams 
seemed resolved to let no hint of 
sentimentality show through. 

And yet, as he sat at the end of 
the bench talking to his friend, 
alone and undisturbed, it seemed 
as if the absence of the limelight 
began to oppress him; his voice 
began to rise, pulling all eyes back 
to him. The cameramen, getting 
the message, drifted over again, 
singly and slowly, and got their 
pictures without further protest. 

It came down at last to the Kid’s 
last time at bat. With a 1-1 count, 
Jack Fisher of the Orioles wanted 
to throw him a fastball, low and 
away. He got it up too much and 
in too much, a fastball waist high 
on the outside corner. From the 
moment Ted swung, there was no 
doubt. The ball cut through the 
heavy air of the cold September 
day, a rising line drive heading 
straightaway to the corner of the 
special bullpen which the Red Sox 
had built for Williams 19 years 
earlier. The ball bounced off the 
canopy above the bullpen bench, 
skipped against the wire fence pro- 
tecting the first rows of the bleach- 
ers and fell back into the bullpen, 
a tremendous drive on such a heavy 
day. 

I was sitting up in the press box 
with Artie Richman of the New 
York Mirror, who was in Boston 


to do a magazine article with Paul 
Richards. “You know something,” 
Artie said, as we leaped to our feet 
applauding. “I’m just corny enough 
to be thrilled,” 

Nobody could have expressed it 
better. 

Ted, of course, refused to ac- 
knowledge the endless cheering of 
the crowd, even after Mike Higgins 
sent him out to left field at the 
start of the next inning to give Ted 
one last chance to come running 
back in and tip his hat. 

While Ted was getting dressed 
back in the clubhouse, I went over 
and asked, “Ted, you must have 
known when Higgins sent you back 
out that he was giving you a final 
chance to think about tipping the 


hat or making some gesture of fare- 
well. Which meant that Higgins 
would have liked you to have done 
it. While you were running back, 
didn’t you have any feeling that it 
might be nice to go out with a 
show of good feeling?” 

“I felt nothing,” he said. 

“No sentimentality? No grati- 
tude? No sadness?” 

“I said nothing,’ Ted 
“Nothing, nothing, nothing.” 

He left the park, still followed 
by the cameramen, still giving them 
nothing. As he walked out the park 
the last time, his eyes were to the 
front and he never looked back. 

You know something? I’m just 
corny enough to wish there was 
another like him. a 


said. 


looked as if Gulliver had suited up 
against the Lilliputians. In fact, 
only Boston’s perfectly coordinated 
jumping-jack, Bill Russell, could 
contain the redoubtable Dipper. 
Wilt marked his “comeback” by 
averaging 38.3 points and grabbing 
27.2 rebounds a game. 

Forgotten were the blasts from 
such greats as the Syracuse Na- 
tionals’ Dolph Schayes, who in print 
accused Wilt of being immature 
and quitting, and finished with the 
prophecy: “When Wilt grows up, 
he will realize that Wilt Chamber- 
lain needs the NBA a lot more than 
the NBA needs Wilt Chamberlain.” 


For instead of arguing Schayes’ 
statement, Wilt proved that he did, 
indeed, need the NBA—because it 
comprises the world’s best basket- 
ball players who serve as ideal foils 
for his scene-stealing act. When 


Is There Anything 
Left For Wilt To Do? 
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you go against the likes of Russell, 
Schayes, Walter Dukes of Detroit, 
the Lakers’ Elgin Baylor, and Bob 


and his Harlem Globetrotters. For 
a boy who grown up in less than 
modest circumstances, it is to his 
credit that he didn’t sign a pro- 
fessional contract many months ear- 
lier. 

After a year of semi-serious play- 
ing, Wilt left the Trotters for the 
National Basketball Association in 
1959. Long before this time, Wilt 
had been reserved as the property 
of the Philadelphia Warriors. Philly 
owner and general manager Eddie 
Gottlieb had known great delight 
when the league legislated an un- 
precedented territorial rights rule 
which made Wilt his property re- 
gardless of where Chamberlain 
traveled following high school. 

But a lot of college whizzes had 
reached the big time before, there 
to fizzle out under pressures that 
only the pros can put on. Inside talk 
was that Chamberlain’s debut 
would be far from a cake-walk, 
that the big boys would bring him 
down a notch, 

They tried their best, and it didn’t 
delight the sky-scraping 22-year- 
old: He found elbows grinding his 


ribs, strong and heavy men using 
him for a mattress, whistle-pack- 
ing referees with sharp eyes, and 
teammates who hadn't read _ his 
clippings. So at season’s end he an- 
nounced he was quitting—after bat- 
tering the league for all-time scor- 
ing and rebound marks of 2,702 
and 1,941, respectively, which came 
to 37.6 points and 26.9 rebounds 
per game, Yet his parting words 
were, “Pro basketball has ganged 
up on me.” 

Wilt spent the summer months 
talking about a $100,000 contract 
with the Globetrotters, grumbling 
at how he'd been man-handled by 
the players and refs who “had it in” 
for him, and how he would put his 
talents to work in areas other than 
the NBA. But opening game of the 
1960-61 season found him dipping 
and dunking, pumping in fall-away 
jumpers, sinking an occasional foul 
(he has more trouble making fouls 
than finding shoes that fit), and 
slapping away offensive shots. 
When Philadelphia faced such un- 
dersized teams as the Knicker- 
bockers or Rochester Royals, it 


Pettit and Clyde Loyvellette of St. 
Louis, and wind up your comeback 
year with more glory and gold, 
youve got to thank the NBA for 
making it possible. 

As rough as Wilt made it sound, 
he made a liar of himself by cutting 
through this year’s opposit’on like 
a pirhana dropped into a goldfish 
bowl. The general consensus around 
the circuit was: “Stop the rest of 
the team and settle for Wilt scor- 
ing his 85-40 points a game.” As a 
result, the Warriors’ big chief mas- 
sacred the settlers for 4,029 points, 
an astronomical per-game figure of 
50.4. His 100-point stint was just 
one’ of 44 occasions he pumped in 
50 or more as he added the endur- 
ance record of 3,882 minutes played 
to his other all-time laurels. 

But this year another record went 
into the books which somewhat 
dulled the luster of Wilt’s star: the 
Boston Celtics won 60 games, more 
than any other NBA team has ever 
racked up in a season, en route to 
the Eastern Division title. Red 
Auerbach’s boys also knocked off 
the Warriors in the best-of-seven 
series, which entitled them to meet 
the Lakers for the NBA champion- 
ship, An interesting sidelight to the 


Boston victory is that they did not 
have one player among the ten 
leading basket-makers. — 

Chamberlain’s detractors were 
quick to notify all listeners and 
readers that a man’s value is not 
how much personal glory he can 
acquire but how much he does for 
the team. And that, they say, is 
what makes Bill Russell a superior 
player to Chamberlain. 

“If I’m playing for Boston,” Wilt 
answered with undeniable logic, 


“maybe I'd play like Russell. If ' 


Russell plays for Philadelphia, may- 
be he scores more. With Boston he 
doesn’t have to score a point. Every 
time Bill goes on the floor, all he 
has to think about is defense and 
rebounding. Sure, with Bill defense 
is an art, It’s a war when he plays 
me. That’s all’s on his mind. 

“I’m thinking, ‘I'd better get 40 
or more points tonight, or we're in 
trouble.’ I know I have to score 
for us to win. After that comes de- 
fense and rebounding. Bill and I 
have different jobs. People make 
me mad when they don’t realize a 
man has to play according to the 
team he’s with.” 

Russell’s opinion backs Wilt to 
the hilt: “He works real hard for 
his points, Some people say I could 
score at a similar rate if I played 
the way Wilt does. Well, it’s not 
all that easy, Other people have 
some things to say about you get- 
ting in that close.” The 6’10” center 
paused, then said with a reminis- 
cent smile, “Wilt weighs 250 to 
my 215, and he’s strong. He'll stuff 
you and the ball through the basket 
if you don’t let go.” 

Dolph Schayes, fully on record 
as one of Wilt’s severest critics, is 
also an honest and fair man. He 
expressed his professional admira- 
tion in this description of his initial 
encounter with The Dipper. “He 
took a pass, backed into me, and 
leaped high into the air as if he 
had been propelled off a launching 
pad. I pushed my six feet, eight 
inches high off the floor, my hands 
reaching over the rim, and there 
was Wilt, looking down at me and 
stuffing the ball into the basket. 
It was horrifying!” 


Still, one fact is big enough to 
stare Wilt in the face—whether or 
not he’s better than Russell, Bill’s 
team wins every year. And when 
Chamberlain is described as being 
better than George Mikan in every 
department, the same fact crops up 
again—George led the erstwhile 
Minneapolis Lakers to world cham- 
pionships in 1948, "49, 50, ’52, 53 
and °54, A contemporary of both 
Mikan and Chamberlain, Schayes 
asserted, “Compared with George 
Mikan, Wilt hasn’t even come close 
to earning a Purple Heart. George 
broke each of his legs, his right 
foot, the arch of his left foot, his 
wrist, his thumb, and his nose, and 
his minor basketball injuries were 
patched up by 166 stitches. But he 
didn’t run away.” 

Chamberlain didn’t run away 
either, he came back with elbows 
swinging. Part of the bait that lured 
his return was a highly generous 
three-year pact offered him by his 
No. 1 rooter, Eddie Gottlieb, Won- 
dering if Mr. G. felt he’d received 
his money’s worth, we called the 
Warrior chief in the midst of the 
last Celtics-Warriors playoff, some 
two months before he sold his 
Philadelphia franchise to a San 
Francisco combine. 

“Do you think it would change 
the final results,” we asked, “if 
Wilt were playing for them and 
Russell for you?” 

“A trade like that is out of the 
question,” he answered, nimbly 
side-stepping the implied compari- 
son of his man with Russell, and 
his team with Boston. 

We tried another tack. “What 
more do you think Wilt can do as 
a player?” 

“Lead his team to a champion- 
ship,” came the rapid-fire reply. 
“But he won't play any different 
than he’s been playing.” 

“Ts there any truth to the talk 
about dissension between Wilt and 
Frank McGuire?” 

“Frank is the coach and Wilt 
plays the way he asks him to,” said 
the heir apparent to league presi- 
dent Maurice Podoloff. 

We let it go at that. 

Sometimes you get tired of hear- 
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ing the same old song. Like, for 
instance, the one the NBA and in- 
terest-stimulating newspapers have 
been playing for the past few years. 
A rhapsody of words and music, it 
goes something like this: The Bos- 
ton Celtics and the Philadelphia 
Warriors are squaring off for a 
battle that will send the winner 
against the Western Division en- 
try for basketball’s championship 
crown. It boils down to a man-to- 
man contest between the behe- 
moths of the round ball sport— 
Chamberlain and Russell, etc., etc. 
What is so boring about the song 
is that the words—and the results 
—never change. For a switch, let's 
try these lyrics: Bill Russell will 
continue his mastery of Wilt Cham- 
berlain while his teammates outrun, 
outshoot and outplay their lesser 
counterparts on the Philly- roster. 
Without Chamberlain the Warriors 
wouldn't be there, but even with 
him they make an effort that an- 
nually falls short of the mark. 
One person who knows the latter 
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lyrics by heart is a seven-foot, 14 gth 
inch sometime rock-n-roll singer 
named Wilton Norman Chamber- 
lain. Yet knowing that his standard- 
setting scoring has failed to give the 
Warriors an NBA championship, 
he has not put his talents to dif- 
ferent—and perhaps better— use. 
In the middle of his first year, he 
said: “I believe I have got to reach 
my full scoring potential—and I 
think that means closer to a 40- 
than a 35-point average game—if 
we are to do our best as a team. 
And that’s what we must do to 
beat the Celtics. We do not match 
them in overall personnel. To beat 
them hand-to-hand, we must al- 
ways be at our best. This involves 
a difficult point of balance between 
the other players and myself. It 
means I should get the ball often 
enough, and at the right times, to 
score the points I should and still 
feed back to teammates at the 
right time for them to score import- 
ant points,” 

(Chamberlain has been in the 
league three years, yet all the War- 
riors and Wilt can boast about are 
his personal court conquests. Cer- 
tainly his magnificent shows bring 
the customers to the gates in a 
league that still is fighting to achieve 
recognition for basketball as a big- 
time sport in the financial won- 
and lost records, And attendance 
did increase 23 per cent during his 
first year. ) 

Puting aside for a moment the 
effect—or lack of effect—of Frank 
McGuire’s control of the situation, 
it would appear that, even if 
“Dippy,” the nickname Wilt pre- 
fers, wanted to subjugate his scor- 
ing talents to the team’s need, the 
front office has other ideas. “I had 
to get my points,” Chamberlain ex- 
plained in 1960, “That’s what the 
boss was paying me for, That's 
what people came to see. When I 
was averaging about 40, if I had 
a bad first quarter then the pres- 
sure would come on me. I'd feel 
I'd have to make it up. I broke 
it down to ten points a quarter and 
when I didn’t get that much, I'd 
press, force shots. 

“People might say that’s greedi- 
ness, but I don’t worry about it. 


I've been a shooter ever since I’ve 
been in basketball. As long as the 
one who’s paying you wants it that 
way, youre justified.” 

And now, the question of Mc- 
Guire’s place in the scheme of 
things. Did Wilt take his orders 
from the coach or from the man 
with the checkbook? 

Frank McGuire, you'll recall, 
was the man whose North Caro- 
lina five implemented his solution 
of the How-To-Stop-Chamberlain 
problem of 1957’s college basket- 
ball season. Wilt had led his Kan- 
sas cast of supporting players 
through an undefeated schedule, 
and the boys from Lawrence were 
expected to put away McGuire's 
club for the NCAA title. But Mc- 
Guire “simply” had four men gang 
up on Wilt, whose floor-mates 
couldn't take up the slack, and 
N.C, sneaked by Kansas, 54,53. This 
alone makes McGuire an authority 
when it comes to Wilt, Add to that 
the fact that he knows basketball 
and basketball players better than 
most men in the game, throw in 
that he was Wilt’s coach, and it 
makes sense to say that Wilt should 
have followed McGuire's script. 

Did he? Well, in a game played 
last season, basketball’s highest 
paid performer came galloping past 
the Warrior bench and was heard 
to yell at Coach Mce., “Get some- 
body in here who can bring the ball 
up the floor!” Which is similar to 
the absurd idea of Roger Maris 
telling Ralph Houk, “Get a pitcher 
in here who can find the strike 
zone|!” 

Furthermore, that wasn’t the first 
example of Wilt’s balking at the 
authority of someone other than 
the one paying his wages, Neil 
Johnston suffered a running feud 
with Wilt all through the 1961 sea- 
son, At half-time of a close game 
with the Hawks, Neil said, “Wilt, 
you have to play Lovellette closer.” 

“Neil,” Wilt replied wilfully, “it’s 
funny you never tell Arizin or Gola 
or anybody that they have to play 
their man closer. You know I'm 
trying to rebound and cover my 
man too.” 

“But Wilt,” Johnston came back, 
“they're not making $65.000 a year.” 


Wilt blew up at that, contend- 
ing his salary had no place in an 
open discussion. Chamberlain's was 
well made, but Johnston’s error was 
no excuse for Wilt’s next action. 
The Philly center folded his huge 
frame onto the bench and informed 
Johnston that he was not in the 
mood to play until the matter was 
settled with owner Gottlieb. The 
fact that Johnston, like McGuire, 
was responsible for handling the 
personnel, supposedly had the first 
and last word in matters of team 
play, and was Wilts superior in 
experience if not in salary—all this 
went for nought as Wilt challenged 
his authority, At this time, the best 
thing that could have happened 
for Wilt, Johnston, the Warriors, 
and basketball in general would 
have been for Eddie Gottlieb to 
have backed up his coach, Instead, 
Wilt came out of his conference 
with the owner offering a smile and 
the comment, “We talked and 
everything’s okay.” 

What this illustrates is that John- 
ston’s problem, which was shifted 


from his shoulders to McGuire’s, 
is not only the Boston Celtics but 


the one man who can make it pos- 
sible to beat them—Wilton Norman 
Chamberlain, who at different times 
has said, “My boyhood ambition 
to become the world’s greatest 
basketball player keeps getting 
stronger all the time,” and “I want 
to be a wealthy man before I’m 30.” 

These statements would be ac- 
ceptable, even admirable, coming 
from a prize fighter, golfer, or any 
other performer in a field where 
his actions affect no one but him- 
self. Basketball, however, is a game 
that requires cooperation, team ef- 
fort. Wilt is 26 and he’s been around 
long enough to know this, McGuire 
taught him it way back in college. 
Yet in an early 1961 interview with 
Leonard Koppett of the New York 
Post, Chamberlain said; “Of course 
I'm conscious of how I’m scoring 
in a game. I know I’m expected 
to do a lot of it. And yet I know 
too that lots of times when I score 
46 or 48, we lose. I like to think I 
don’t let it affect me, that I don’t 
shoot too much, that I’m trying to 
do it all myself. I like to think I’m 


always doing my best to play with 
the team. I don’t know. Maybe 
sometimes I don’t. But if you play 
a certain way all the time, it’s hard 
to change.” 

Today, financially independent, 
intelligent, and experienced at the 
game of give-and-take, Wilt is in 
a perfect position to answer the 
question: What more can Wilt do? 

As he embarks on the new San 
Francisco venture, he can ponder 
the last remaining rap against him. 
“Wilt has still to lead his team to 
a pro basketball title,” his critics 


continue to say. Up to now, it was 
always Wilt vs Russell and the 
Warriors vs the Celtics, the two 
kingpins of the Eastern Division. 
The Warriors never could get as 
far as the finals while the Celts 
stood in their path, Now, the script 
is only slightly changed. As a West- 
em Division entry, Wilt and the 
Warriors will have to challenge the 
supremacy of the Los Angeles 
Lakers on their road to the finals. 
Then, maybe in a showdown with 
the Celtics, Wilt will get his chance 
to do it all. a 


can’t miss wmning the pennant by 
20 games. It’s no contest, they say. 
A mismatch. 

Well, I’m one guy who doesn’t 
believe everything he reads. Too 
much can happen over a long sea- 
son to change things around, 

Ill admit the Yankees are the 
team to beat. They have the power 
and the pitching and on paper 
you'd have to pick them to win. 
I've been around this game a long 
time and I’ve seen many strange 
things happen, but I’ve never seen 
a team win a pennant on paper in 
the spring. 

Take 1954, for instance, when I 
had the Cleveland Indians. That 
spring they said the same things 
about the Yankees. “Who can beat 
them? How can they miss?” were 
some of the comments you read. 
They were the heavy favorites then, 
too, and deservedly so. 

They had a formidable lineup. 
Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle, Hank 
Bauer, Irv Noren and Joe Collins. 
A great infield of Gil McDougald, 
Jerry Coleman, Phil Rizzuto and 
Andy Carey, Excellent pitching 
with Whitey Ford, Bob Grim, John- 
ny Sain, Allie Reynolds, Eddie Lo- 
pat and Tommy Byrne. 

There’s no question that was a 
great Yankee team in 1954 and they 
proved it by winning 103 games. 


The Yankees Are 
Not Invincible 


(continued from page 27) 


But we won 111 and the pennant. 

It was close all the way until we 
beat them a doubleheader on Sep- 
tember 13 and killed them off. It 
was a miracle and all the experts 
were left twiddling their typewrit- 
ers. It hardly mattered that we lost 
four straight to the Giants in the 
World Series. The important thing 
was, we beat the Yankees. 

If that was a miracle, what about 
1959? The same thing again. Every- 
body picked the Yankees in a run- 
away and no wonder, They had 
won four straight league champion- 
ships and had all the power—on 
paper. They had Ford, Ryne Dur- 
en, Bob Turley, Don Larsen, Tom 
Sturdivant, Art Ditmar, Jim Coates, 
Bobby Shantz, Ralph Terry on the 
mound. Berra, Mantle, Bill Skow- 
ron, Elston Howard, Tony Kubek, 
Gil McDougald, Bobby Richard- 
son, Enos Slaughter, Norm Siebern. 
It looked like an unbeatable team. 

How could you pick against the 
Yankees? You couldn't or they'd 
carry you away to the booby hatch. 
My White Sox had nothing on pa- 
per, but we won with speed, hus- 
tle, determination and plenty of 
fight. That great Yankee team? 
They finished third, 15 games out. 

It could happen again this year. 
The Yankees are not invincible, 
they can be beat again. 


For a team to win a pennant, 
everything must go right. One in- 
jury, one bad slump by a key 
player could blow the whole thing, 
The Yankees won last year because 
everything went right for them. 
Five or six players had the best 
years of their lives. It's hard to fig- 
ure that to happen again. 

Start with the catching. Elston 
Howard hit .348 last season. That 
was 103 points higher than the 
year before, 61 points over his life- 
time average and 34 points better 
than his best previous average. 

I'm not saying Ellie isn’t great. 
He’s probably the best catcher in 
baseball. But, even for him, that 
was a phenomenal year, How can 
you figure him to do it again? 

Take John Blanchard, who hit 
21 homers and was only to bat 243 
times. He was unbelievable as a 
pinch hitter. He must have won 
seven games for them in the late 
innings with his pinch hits. He, too, 
had the best year of his life. 

I don’t doubt those two rookie 
shortstops—Tom Tresh and Phil 
Linz—are good ballplayers. But you 
can’t tell me the Yankees won't be 
hurt without Tony Kubek, even if 
it’s only for part of the season, Ku- 
bek was an underrated player for 
them last year but a very valuable 
one. It just doesn’t figure that a kid 
ean come out of the minor leagues 
and replace a man like Kubek. 

Look at Yogi Berra. He was re- 
markable last year with 22 homers 
and 61 RBIs. He played 119 games, 
but he’s 87 and likely to tail off 
at any time. When you reach that 
age, every muscle pull, every sore 
arm, takes days, sometimes weeks, 
to heal. 

Now about Roger Maris. No 
question he did a wonderful thing 
last year. He gave the Yankees and 
all baseball a tremendous lift with 
his 61 homers. Nobody in baseball 
really expects him to do that again 
this season. 

The big single item for any pen- 
aant winner is, without a doubt, 
the pitching. If your pitching 
doesn’t hold up you can take all 
your home runs and dump them in 
Lake Michigan. 
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Look at the Giants of 1947 who 
set a record with 221 homers but 
still finished fourth. The Yankees 
had great pitching last season, let's 
not overlook that. Whitey Ford had 
the best year of his career with a 
25-4 record. If he doesn’t come 
close to that figure again, the 
Yankees could be in serious trou- 
ble. 

Luis Arroyo is another who did 
a great job. He won 15, and lost 
five in relief. Can he repeat? Then 
there was Ralph Terry, 16-3, and 
Roland Sheldon, who came out of 
Class D to win 11 games. The odds 
are against Ford, Arroyo, Terry 
and Sheldon having that kind of 
success again, If one or two of them 
fall off, the Yankees could come 
back to the rest of the league. 

The only Yankee pitcher who 
figures to improve is. Bill Stafford, 
14-9 last year. I, for one, can’t be- 
lieve their pitching will be that 
good again. They went through 
the entire season without a serious 
injury to a key player. ‘Vhat's prac- 
tically unheard of in this game. 
(Editor’s note: Arroyo's being put 
on the disabled list, and injuries to 
Ford and Mantle back in May, 
seemed to support Lopez’s con- 
tention. ) 

Don’t forget that even with that 
great team they had last year, with 
so many of their players reaching 
their personal heights and without 
any serious injuries, the outcome of 
the race was in doubt as late as 
September. If the Tigers would 
have won that game on September 
1, things might have turned out 
differently. 

Instead, the Yankees beat Don 
Mossi, 1-0, on Skowron’s single in 
the ninth and went on to sweep 
the three-game series. That was 
the clincher, but it might have been 
a different story if Mossi won that 
night. The Tigers might have gain- 
ed the momentum to go all the way. 

Everybody raved at how good 
the Yankees looked this spring. Re- 
member, they started long before 
most other clubs. Maybe not the 
hitters, but their pitchers were in 


Florida and working out while I 
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was still playing golf. The other 
teams didn’t start catching up until 
the beginning of the season. 

I believe there are four teams 
that can challenge the Yankees for 
the flag. I'd say the Tigers, Indians, 
Orioles and White Sox have a good 
shot at it and that’s another reason 
I say the Yankees can be beat. 

Last year, only the Tigers made 
a real threat. If there are four con- 
tenders this year, the Yankees will 
have to spread their pitching thin. 
They won't be able to load up with 
their best pitchers for one team. 
They'll have to depend on their 
second-line pitching and that, I’m 
convinced, is their weakness. 

Also the Twins, Angels, Senators, 
Athletics and Red Sox have all im- 
proved and it will take better pitch- 


ing to beat them. The Tigers are 
a solid contender. They proved that 
last year and they should be im- 
proved because of a year’s experi- 
ence for their valuable rookies— 
Steve Boros and Jake Wood. They 
were hurt Jast year by injuries to 
Boros, Dick Brown and relief ace 
Terry Fox. See what I mean? In- 
juries. The Yankees didn’t have 
them. 

The Orioles will be tough with 
Steve Barber and Ronnie Hansen 
back in form after their Army duty. 
I believe the Orioles were hurt 
more by losing Barber and Hansen 
then the Yankees were when Kubek 
was called. Another fellow who 
could make Baltimore tougher is 
that rookie, John Powell. He could 
fill their need for more power. 


HOW HOUK SEES IT 


Are the Yankees as good as 
they were last year? 

“No,” says manager Ralph 
Houk. “They’re better.” 


“Our bench makes us better,”’ 
says the man who guided the 
team to an American League 
championship and World Series 
victory in his first year as a man- 
ager. 

Why are the Yankees better? 
Houk has a half dozen reasons 
and most of them add up to an 
improved second line. “Last 
year,” he said, “you couldn’t 
figure John Blanchard for much. 
But I guess he’s proved himself. 
He’s what you would call an es- 
tablished player now.” 

The infield. “Last spring we 
started with only Joe DeMaestri 
to fill in if we needed help. We 
got Billy Gardner in a trade and 
now we have Tom Tresh and 
Phil Linz who could play three 
positions.” 

The manager tossed in Luis 
Arroyo for special mention. 
“You didn’t know what to think 
about him last spring. You 
couldn’t tell how good he was. 
But he won 15 and was the ace 
of our bullpen.” 

Bob Cery and Joe Pepitone 
are added bench strength picked 


up since last spring. Cery came 
from the Los Angeles Angels and 
is a valuable righthanded hitter. 
Pepitone is a versatile rookie 
who gives Houk maneuverabil- 
ity. “* I can use him at first base 
when I have to rest Skowron and 
I can use him in the outfield. 
And he gives me another left- 
handed pinch hitter.” 

Elston Howard’s development 
into baseball’s No. 1 catcher is 
another plus in the Yankee fa- 
vor. It releases Yogi Berra to 
part-time outfield duty where his 
dangerous bat can be used to 
advantage without oyerworking 
the 37-year-old veteran. 

Hector Lopez was the opening 
left-fielder last year; now Hector 
platoons against lefthanders 
while Berra or Blanchard goes 
against righthanders. 

Offensively, Lopez is a top per- 
former and Houk likes to pull 
him off the bench and use his 
bat in crucial situations that de- 
mand a good righthanded pinch 
swinger. 

It will come as a shock in 
nine other American League 
cities where they believe Yankee 
supremacy might come to an 
end. The truth, as Houk sees it, 
is the Yankees are better than 
ever. 


Cleveland came up with two top 
pitchers when they got Dick Dono- 
yan and Pedro Ramos. Along with 
Jim Perry, Gary Bell and Barry 
Latman, they give the Indians an 
outstanding pitching staff. 

As for ourselves, I belive we have 
a better club now than we had 
when we won in 1959. Everybody 
wonders where we'll get our pow- 
er, but home runs alone can't win 
pennants. We were seventh in the 
league in homers when we won in 
59. 

We have good defense, excellent 
overall speed and good pitching. 
Whenever I compare this team with 
the 59 bunch, I’m more than satis- 
fied. 

Sherman Lollar is still our catch- 
er, though he’s older, but we have 
Camilo Carreon backing him up. 
At first we have Joe Cunningham, 
Bob Farley and J. C. Martin, who 
are better than Earl Torgeson and 
Ted Kluszewski. 

Nellie Fox may be older and 
slower, but I think he’s going to 
have a good year. He was our lead- 
ing hitter in spring training. Luis 
Aparicio has improved at shortstop 


and Charlie Smith makes us better 
at third because Bubba Phillips was 
just getting started in ‘59. 

Al Smith is as good as ever in 
left field and Jim Landis is more ex- 
perienced in center. Floyd Robin- 
son was our leading hitter last year 
and he’s an improvement over Jim 
Rivera and Jim McAnany, who 
shared right field back in 1959. 


And young Mike Hershberger gives ~ 


us greater depth and maneuver- 
ability; I can spot Al Smith at third 
base when necessary. 

The pitching may not be as good, 
but I have high hopes for rookie 
Joel Horlen and John Buzhardt, 
who came from the Phillies. And 
there's nothing wrong with Juan 
Pizarro, Early Wynn, Ray Herbert 
and Frank Baumann. 

Naturally, I'd have to agree with 
the experts who pick the Yankees. 
They certainly must be considered 
the favorites. But this game isn’t 
played on paper and I’m not about 
to concede them their World Series 
share. 

The Yankees can be taken in 
1962, just like they were in 1954 
and 1959, a 
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same way about his man, Pinson. 
“Tm not saying Pinson is better 
than Mays,” he declared, “but I say 
Vada can do everything Willie can, 
including hitting with power. I've 
got to have him on my All-Star 
team.” 

For sheer power, most of the 
managers picked Aaron (among 
the outfielders) with Robinson a 
close second. The only other out- 
fielder to get a call was Pittsburgh's 
Roberto Clemente. He got two 
votes, one from his manager, 
Danny Murtaugh, and the other 
from a manager who thought it 
best to remain unidentified. “I got 
a couple of good ones on my own 
team and it wouldn't be fair to 


National League Ratings 
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them to see it in print,” he said. 

There was no contest at first 
base. It was Cepeda, Cepeda, Ce- 
peda. 

“If I had to pick the guy with 
the best chance of breaking Maris’ 
home-run record, I'd name Ce- 
peda,” said Mauch. “The only thing 
that might stop him is the ball park. 
The wind blowing in constantly 
from right field at Candlestick Park 
makes it tough on any righthander. 

“But Cepeda has the power, per- 
haps as much power as any hitter— 
righthanded or lefthanded—in the 
league. The beauty of it is he’s still 
a baby—a Baby Bull, that is. 
There’s no telling how far he can 
go.” 
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It is the managers’ consensus that 
Cepeda is the best curveball hitter 
in the league. “And he murders 
fastball pitching, too,” moaned 
Walter Alston of the Dodgers. 

It was close at second base 
where Bill Mazeroski got the nod 
over Milwaukee’s Frank Bolling, 
mainly because of his superior 
power. “I’ve never seen a second- 
baseman who can get rid of the 
ball as quickly as Mazeroski can,” 
said the Giants’ Alvin Dark. “He’s 
a wizard at making the double 
play. He fields the ball and gets it 
away in one smooth, graceful mo- 
tion.” 

“Dont throw him a high fast- 
ball if you want to live and tell 
about it,” cautioned Stengel. “I 
ought to know. I know one guy 
who'll never throw him that pitch 
again (Ralph Terry). The last one 
he threw him is still up in the 
strato . . . strata . . . up in the 
sky.” 

Another close vote was for third 
base. Eddie Mathews of the 
Braves drew some support but not 
enough to overtake the Cardinals’ 
Ken Boyer. “All I know is he’s al- 
ways murdering us,” said Hutchin- 
son of Boyer. “He can beat’ you 
both ways, with the glove as well 
as with the bat. And he’s no snail 
on the bases, either. Neither is 
Mathews, for that matter.” 

The argument against Mathews 
was that he doesn’t hit .300 while 
Boyer, although slightly short of 
Eddie’s power, has been boosting 
his batting average each year. 

“Kenny is going forward while 
Ed is dropping back,” said one 
manager. “Don't misunderstand 
me. I'd like to have Mathews on 
my team, but if I had a choice, I'd 
take Boyer. He’s smarter, too.” 

The shortstop vote went to 
Maury Wills of the Dodgers, large- 
ly on the theory that there are 
few good shortstops around. “I’ve 
never seen so few good shortstops 
in the league as there are now,” a 
manager said. “I guess it runs in 
cycles. I remember when we had 
fellows like Marion, Reese, Dark, 
Hamner, Banks and McMillan all 
in the league at the same time. 
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They’re all gone now except Banks, 
who has become a first-baseman, 
and McMillan, who has slowed up 
noticeably. 

“Dick Groat stood out for a while 
but he was never a real good defen- 
sive player; he’s too slow and he 
has only a fair arm. He’s smart, 
though, and he’s enterprising. Wills 
is not great, either, but he’s by far 
the best.” 

Perhaps the greatest tribute of 
all was paid to Warren Spahn, the 
incredible pitching genius of the 
Milwaukee Braves. At an age (41) 
when most pitchers are long since 
gone from the big-league scene, 
resting comfortably in their living 
rooms catching up with their clip- 
pings, Spahnie was not only picked 
by the managers as the outstanding 
lefthander in the league but the 
“best damned pitcher in baseball, 
for my money,” as Hutchinson put 
it, 

“I don’t care if he’s 61,” growled 
Hutch, “Ill still take him over any- 
body else when I need one game. 
Maybe over a full season, I may go 
with my guys—Jay and O’Toole— 
but when the chips are down, when 
it’s this game or you're in the out- 
house, give me that hook-nosed old 
buzzard any time.” 

“Every year I figure this may be 
it, especially with that slow start 
of his,” said Tebbetts. “But he gets 
better as the season goes along. 
You see him in mid-season and he’s 
got only about seven or eight vic- 
tories. Then suddenly it’s Septem- 
ber and he’s shooting for 20 and 21. 
That fellow is remarkable. I’m no 
longer surprised at anything he 
does. He may keep on winning 20 
until he’s 50. I gave up wondering 
about him a long time ago. I just 
accept him for what he is, a phe- 
nomenon, That's all,” 

The only other lefthanders men- 
tioned were O'Toole of the Reds 
and Sandy Koufax of the Dodgers. 
Neither seriously. 

There was a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion, though, when it 
came to picking the No. 1 right- 
hander. Art Mahaffey of the Phil- 
lies got a vote. So did Lew Burdette 
of the Braves, and Juan Marichal of 
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the Giants, Joey Jay of the Reds re- 
ceived two votes and Larry Jackson 
of the Cards topped the field of 
righthanders with four. 

“Jackson is a battler,” said Dark. 
“He reminds me a lot of Sal Maglie, 
the Giants’ great money pitcher in 
the early Fifties. He just hates to 
lose and he isn’t afraid to knock 
down the hitters. You just don’t dig 
in against him, Not if you want to 
keep that uniform clean,” 

“Jackson is a good pitcher,” echo- 
ed Tebbetts. “He’s from the old 
school. Nothing fancy, just a good 
fastball, curve and change-up. But 
he puts the pitches where he wants 
to. I know he doesn’t like to lose 
but I’ve got a guy who hates to 
lose, too. When the chips are down, 
Id still like to have Looey Burdette 
going for me, even if he isn’t the 
pitcher he was four, five years ago.” 

The most unenthusisatic pick 
among the National League mana- 
gers was the catcher. Several of 
the pilots absolutely refused to 
make a selection. “It’s easier to 
pick the worst catcher in the 
league,” said one, “than the best. 
Simply because there is no best. 
For that matter, its not an easy 
assignment to pick the worst, eith- 
er, There are too many who would 
qualify.” 

A year ago, Smoky Burgess was 
picked to represent the National 
League in the two mid-season All- 
Star games. Smoky, a fine hitter, 
admittedly is not much of a receiv- 
er. His arm is fair but he is no Bill 
Dickey on low pitches, pitchers 
don't exactly break down the man- 
ager’s door to insist that he work 
behind the plate when their turn 
is due on the mound, and it has 
been rumored that Smoky some- 
times either accidently, or by de- 
sign, ignores the pitcher's request 
to throw a curveball with a poten- 
tial base-stealer on first base. It’s 
easier for a catcher to handle a 
fastball in such situations, you see. 
It’s the bat, not the glove, that 
keeps Burgess in the daily Pitts- 
burgh lineup. 

A veteran manager summed 
the catching situation up like this: 
“Burgess (Pirates) swings the 


heaviest bat, by far. But that’s all 
he can do. Roseboro (Dodgers) is 
the fastest runner but he’s a butch- 
er behind the plate, especially on 
low pitches. Bailey (Giants) has 
the most natural ability but he 
needs help in the thinking depart- 
ment. Bertell (Cubs) has the best 
arm but he lacks experience and no 
one knows yet whether he'll hit 
big-league pitching. 

“Oliver (Cards) looks like he 
can hit with power but his arm is 
weak and what he doesn’t know 
about catching can fill the Cardinal 
clubhouse with books on “How to 
Catch. Dalrymple (Phillies) is im- 
proving, both behind and at the 
plate but he cannot throw. Smith 
(Colts) is a journeyman catcher, 
no more, There’s nothing you say 
especially complimentary about 
Taylor (Mets) except that he’s one 
player who managed to beat the 
reserve clause (merely by stating 
he'd quit baseball if he weren't 
traded). 

“Edwards (Reds) has the size, 
appearance and potential to be- 
come an outstanding catcher but 
that’s at least two or three years 
away. That leaves one—Del Cran- 
dall. 

“T don’t know how far Crandall 
has recovered from his sore shoul- 
der which kept him idle virtually 
all of last year. But if he’s physical- 
ly in condition to play, then he’s 
got to emerge as the top catcher in 
the league, if nothing else, than by 
forfeiture. You know he'll outhit 
any of the others, except Burgess 
and perhaps Oliver. He can out- 
throw them all except Bertell and 
maybe Edwards. He always has 
been a master at handling pitchers 
and in the brain department, 
there’s just no contest. 

“I guess Crandall must be okay, 
“The Braves have a fine young 
catcher in Joe Torre but I noticed, 
that in the first month, at least, he 
didn't catch any more than Cran- 
dall, As I said, if Crandall is fit 
enough to catch, he’s got to be No. 
1 in the National League.” 

As TV director Nat Hiken might 
say— “Roy Campanella....... 
where are you?P?PPPP PPP” | 
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BOXING 


K.O. Punching, 
Scientific Boxing, 
HERE'S every science of self-defense ana lethal attack, wrapped up into one rsa 


triple-action package. This new fast-moving 3-power system will make you 
tough to conquer, or it doesn't cost you a cent. You don't need muscles! You 
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WRESTLING 
Police Wrestling, 
Destructive 
Holds, Punishing 
Grips. 
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® Respec storles. How you can K.O. your enemy with one clean scientific wallop! 
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ow to master him with assert bruising, wrestling holds! How to use 
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the way. But if I have a strong man 
like Arroyo to pick him up, he 
doesn’t have to finish for me. I'll 
say this: For one game—that is, to 
win one big game which would 
mean the pennant—I wouldn’t want 
anybody but Ford going for me.” 
Barber and Juan Pizzaro of Chi- 
cago were the other southpaws 
who were picked. Al Lopez, Chi- 
cago pilot, called Pizzaro “the most 
exciting pitcher of 1961.” Barber 
is a coming star. With only two 
years of experience, he already has 
the reputation of being one of the 
half dozen best pitchers in the 
major leagues. One reason he 
wasnt given more consideration 
was because of his current service 
hitch and his uncertain pitching 
schedule. 

Last season he had an 18-10 rec- 
ord (to Ford’s 25-4) and beat the 
Yankees four times. They respect 
him. Maris mentions Barber’s name 
with awe. “I can’t hit him,” says 
the homer king. “All I ever see from 
him are curves and theyre good 
ones.” 

Barber is ten years younger than 
Ford (23 to 33) and if the mana- 
gers were picking on the basis of 
complete-picture worth, they'd all 
prefer Barber. But they were asked 
to discard that slant. That is, to 
forget the age factor, and choose 
on the basis of which man is the 
best at his position at this time. 

The voting on the righthander 
was close, with Minnesota’s Camilo 
Pascual beating out Detroit’s Frank 
Lary and Bill Monbouquette of 
Boston. A case can be made for 
any of the three but as Houk (a 
neutral) said: “I'd have to pick 
Pascual. He’s got the best right- 
handed curveball in the league and 
he has good control. His fastball is 
alive, which is why he strikes out 
so. many batters. 

Last year, Camilo won the strike- 
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out crown with 220 whiffs and tied 
with Barber in shutouts, with eight. 

One manager who picked Pas- 
cual—and it wasn’t his own boss, 
Sam Mele—said: “Pascual is more 
than just a fine pitcher physically 
and technically. He is inspirational. 
I think that team (the Twins) 
plays much better ball when they 
see him out there on the hill. They 
believe that, with him pitching, 
they are as good as anybody else. 
He does for them what Allie Reyn- 
olds used to do for the Yankees. 
They don’t expect to lose with 
him.” 

Pedro Ramos, a long-time pitch- 
ing mate of Camilo’s, now with 
Cleveland, insists Pascual would 
win 25 games a season if he were 
with a club like the Yankees, “Ca- 
milo has the best curveball I ever 
see,” said the Cuban righthander. 
“He got a good fastball, too, but 
not as fast as mine.” 

As Boston boss Mike Higgins 
pointed out about his own Mon- 
bouquette, “Monbo has to work 
harder for his wins than Lary. Our 
club doesn’t have Detroit’s power. 
Many times, Lary stays in games 
and wins ’em 8-5 or 10-7 because 
the Tigers build up leads—or over- 
come leads the other clubs get off 
Lary.” 

There used to be very few good 
catchers in the league and, for 
years, nobody looked past Yogi 
Berra in selecting an All-Star back- 
stop. Now most every club has a 
good one. The four best are Earl 
Battey of Minnesota, John Romano 
of Cleveland, Elston Howard of 
the Yankees and Baltimore’s Gus 
Triandos. All are good receivers 
and strong hitters who bat in the 
power spots in the lineup, usually 
fifth. 

When the players chose the All- 
Star catcher last year for the game 
against the National League, they 


la 


selected Romano, with Howard 
second, But Battey had been in- 
jured and was more or less forgot- 
ten. Yet he’s the best thrower in the 
league, a superb receiver and a 
20-homer man who hits for a high 
average. And, of the four, he’s the 
only one who can run a lick. And 
he’s a .300 hitter. 

“Battey keeps those base-runners 
honest,” says Yankee scout Mayo 
Smith, a former manager both at 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia. “He is 
quick behind the bat and has a 
tremendous arm. Most stolen bases 
are made on the pitcher’s delivery, 
rather than the catcher. But Battey 
overcomes the faults of his pitchers 
better than any catcher in the 
league.” 

Luis Aparicio, White Sox short- 
stop who steals more bases than 
any man in the game (he has av- 
eraged 47 per season) seconds the 
motion. “He throws me out more 
than anybody else,” the White Sox 
bag thief explains. 

The first-baseman is Detroit's 
Norm Cash. Why Cash over Gentile 
or the powerful Yankee Moose 
Skowron or the best fielder in the 
loop, Vic Power of the Twins? 

“Because Cash is a_ballplayer 
almost without defects,” says one 
manager. “What can’t he do? He 
hits for a high average with power, 
is a good if not great fielder, is an 
excellent base-runner and he hits 
in the clutch. Gentile hits the long 
ball but he doesn’t hit .300, Skow- 
ron goes into too many slumps. 
There are days when he looks like 
the worst hitter in the world. Power 
has mysteriously fallen off as a 
hitter in the last two years after 
being one of the best we had for 
five years. Anyway, he doesn’t drive 
in many runs and Id rather pitch 
to him with the winning runs on 
than to Cash.” 

There were many in the Ameri- 
can League, both players and man- 
agers, who thought Cash might be 
a one-year wonder who would flop 
back to the pack after leading the 
league with .361 in 61. He didn’t. 
“He made himself a good ballplay- 
er, says Scheffing. “He has a quick 
bat and a good eye. You know they 


respect him now because he seems 
to be thrown at more than anybody 
else.” 

Stormin’ Norman, as they call 
him in Detroit, corrected his bat- 
ting stance to lift himself from a 
.280 hitter to the top. “I moved clos- 
er to the plate so I could hit out- 
side pitches,” he says. “They used 
to get me with those because I am 
a pull hitter and I was wasting my 
power. So I crowd the plate. I don’t 
know if it’s because I’m closer and 
they are jamming me on the fists 
or if it’s because I've become a big 
hitter but it does seem that they 
are throwing at me more now. I 
guess they don’t throw at the poor 
hitters!” 

Brooks Robinson got the nod at 
third base by a wide margin, al- 
though there were votes for a cou- 
ple of other fine youngsters, Clete 
Boyer of New York and Steve 
Boros, Detroit. Boston’s Frank 
Malzone has slipped a Jot. Again, 
the thinking was that the Baltimore 
boy presents a solider appearance 
in all facets except that he isn't a 
fast runner. 

As a fielder, he’s only a shade 
less flashy than the golden-gloved 
Boyer but he is a far better batter. 
He has a lifetime average of .273 
and Boyer’s is only .226 up to this 
year. Boros has played only one 
season. This position is the least 
capably manned of any in the 
league, incidentally. For example, 
three clubs play converted out- 
fielders there: Chicago with Al 
Smith; Detroit with Boros and 
Cleveland has Bubba Phillips. 

There are more good shortstops 
around than in the recent past but 
Luis Aparicio is the best. There can 
be arguments for Tony Kubek of 
the Yanks, Cleveland’s strong-arm- 
ed Woody Held, Zoilo Versalles of 
the Twins, Ron Hansen at Balti- 
more and sophomore Dick Howser 
at Kansas City, But the Sox speed- 
ster is the slickest fielder and, of 
course, the best base-stealer in the 
business. Up to this season, he 
swiped 238 and was thrown out but 
51 times in six seasons. His life- 
time batting average of .226 isn’t 
robust but it can’t be faulted. 


Ralph Houk, Yankee manager, 
insists Kubek is the best because 
he has more power than little 
Looey. “Aparicio is small and quick 
and therefore he catches the eye, 
like Phil Rizzuto did,” says the 
Major. “But Tony covers more 
ground than most people think. 
He’s graceful and he glides. And 
his arm is strong, although he 
throws in what looks like an awk- 
ward motion.” 

Al Lopez, Sox manager, dis- 
agrees, of course. “I can’t knock 
Kubek,” the Senor states. “But Apa- 
ricio is the best I’ve seen since 
Rizzuto. I believe he has more 
speed than Kubek and that’s the 
way you cover ground—with your 
legs.” 

The voting for second base was 
very close, with Boston’s Chuck 
Schilling beating out Bobby Rich- 
ardson of the Yankees. It is hard to 
fault either. With age catching up 
with Chicago's Nellie Fox, Schilling 
and Richardson stand well above 
the others. Chuck Cottier of Wash- 
ington is a superb-fielder but weak 
at the plate, He makes the double 
play as well as anybody. Detroit's 
Jake Wood doesn’t make the dou- 
ble play well. Johnny Temple of 
Baltimore is erratic in the field but 
a good hitter. AL managers say he 
has slowed up terribly. Jerry 
Lumpe of Kansas City is in the 
lineup because of his bat. His arm 


is not strong and he doesn’t have 
range. ; 

Schilling set a fielding record of 
only eight errors in 158 games for 
second-basemen last year. He also 
hits for a better average than Rich- 
ardson, The latter draws very few 
walks (80 in 162 games in 1961) 
and has to hit to get on. He doesn't 
do this frequently enough, as his 
lifetime average of .264 indicates. 
Schilling is only in his second sea- 
son (he batted .259 last year) but 
is a beautiful ballplayer with a 
great future. He’s only 28. 

“And he’s going to become a real 
good hitter,” says Higgins. “He is 
hard to strike out and he makes 
pitchers work.” 

“It’s a privilege to play alongside 
of him,” said Red Sox shortstop 
Eddie Bressoud, in high praise. 
“He’s the best double-play man 
I've ever seen. He helps me tre- 
mendously. I never have to worry 
where he will be. I know that all 
I have to do is throw the ball in 
the general direction of second 
base and he'll get it somehow. And 
what's more, he'll get rid of it, too, 
from any angle.” 

Any day now, the players will 
make their selections for the start- 
ing team in Washington, July 10, 
against the National League. It 
will be mighty interesting to see 
how close they come to the con- 
census of the managers. Ly 


the receptacle of a “million” little 
facts about the runners he coaches. 
By putting all these facts together 
in his own inimitable way, Igloi is 
able to map out customized sched- 
ules for each of his charges. 

And time and time again, he’s 
demonstrated to his runners how 
good his system is because he has 
been able to predict—months in 
advance—what time a man will 
achieve in a particular race. That 
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is, if he adheres to that training 
schedule. 

You only have to go back to Feb- 
ruary 10th of this year for the latest 
example of “Mike” Igloi’s accuracy. 
On that night, in the Los Angeles 
Games in the L.A. Sports Arena, 
pleasant - mannered, little (5'5%2", 
126 pounds) Jim Beatty became the 
first man in the world to run an 
indoor mile in less than four min- 
utes when he breasted the tape in 
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3:58,9. That really was on target, 

Later that same night, at a vic- 
tory party for the L. A. Track Club 
which had swept most of the hon- 
ors in the meet, Igloi was asked 
about the race Beatty had won and 
about the book. Mike recalled that 
three weeks before, the L. A. pa- 
pers had been full of stories about 
how Beatty was going after the 
first sub-four-minute indoor mile 
that week (January 20). 

“When I saw those stories, I got 
mad,” said Igloi, “and I called Jim 
over to my apartment. I show him 
I have written in this book that he 
will run under four minutes in- 
doors between February 10th and 
February 20th.” 


At that point, Beatty, who had 
been savagely attacking a huge dish 
of Hungarian goulash and wash- 
ing it down with gulps of cold 
beer, chimed in: “Mike’s right,” he 
said, “He wrote down 3:58.8 for 
February 10th. That's almost what 
I ran tonight, wasn’t it?” 


And what does the book say 
about Mr. Beatty for the future? 
Will he be challenging Australian 
Peter Snell’s world outdoor record 
of 3:54.4? 

“Oh yes,” says Igloi matter-of- 
factly. “He will probably set a new 
world’s record in the National AAU 
championships in Los Angeles on 
June 28. Then he will start train- 
ing for a try at the 5,000-meter 
record in late August.” Jim, himself, 
says he'll run 3:53 in those AAU 
Championships—so you can bet that 
that’s pretty close to the figure in 
that battered old notebook. 


But what kind of a man is this 
fellow Beatty who has attuned his 
life to the cryptic jottings in an old 
notebook? Well, to begin with, he’s 
27 years old, married to a beautiful 
girl named Barbara and has a nine- 
hour-a-day job as an insurance 
claims investigator. Those three fac- 
tors kind of make you wonder, don’t 
they? What other man—involved in 
those circumstances — would make 
the stringent sacrifices necessary to 
keep pace with taskmaster Igloi’s 
training schedules? Only a truly 
dedicated, easy-going guy like 


Beatty who's determined to show 
the world that the “soft American” 
business is a lot of hooey. 

Here's exactly how determined 
this handsome, dark-haired athlete 
is: 

He gets up every morning of the 
week at five oclock; half an hour 
later he has begun his workout at 
nearby Dorsey High School in sub- 
urban Los Angeles; by 6:30 a.m., 
he’s back home to shave, shower 
and have breakfast; by 8 a.m., he’s 
started his rounds of personally in- 
vestigating insurance claims; at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, when most 
other men are headed home to re- 
lax with the newspaper and look 
forward to an evening of leisure, 
Jim Beatty is headed towards the 
running track at the University of 
California—for two or three more 
hours of workouts. By the time he 
gets to the dinner table in his Bald- 
win Hills apartment, it’s 8:30 p.m.; 
after dinner, he watches television 
with Barbara for awhile and then 
goes to bed, 


That routine probably makes you 
tired just reading about it, but it 
doesn’t seem to bother Mr. Beatty 
very much. “Running is my hobby 
and I enjoy it,” he says. “I would 
like very much to be the best miler 
in the world and the only way that 
can happen is if I train. Other 
countries subsidize their runners 
after they get out of school but 
we, of course, don't do that here. 
I want to show the world we Amer- 
icans can hold down full-time jobs 
and compete on the same level with 
them. All the great runners around 
the world train twice a day, you 
know, and it’s really not so bad. 
Anyway, I get close to seven hours 
sleep a night.” 

Beatty's running career, which 
has had plenty of ups and downs, 
actually started in a strange way. 
His Charlotte, N. C., high school 
had a boxing program and Jim won 
the 118-pound title as a sophomore. 
He was pretty proud of that crown 
and determined to keep it the next 
year so he started running from his 
house early each morning to a spot 
about a mile away to pick up pa- 
pers for a route that he had. He got 


so used to running this distance— 
and doing it pretty quickly, too— 
that he finally decided to have a 
crack at the school track team. 

Young Jim bought a pair of track 
shoes and went out to the track 
one day. The school coach was busy 
doing other things that day so he 
hardly noticed as Beatty ran four 
laps around the oval “just to see 
if I could actually run a mile.” 
The next day, a meet was sched- 
uled and Jim walked up to the 
coach and asked him if he could 
compete. That flabbergasted the 
coach all right. Here was a kid he’d 
never seen before, who'd never 
practiced with the team, asking to 
wear the school’s colors in a meet. 
He turned him down flatly and 
walked away. But a couple of older 
boys on the team who knew about 
Jim and his running feat of the day 
before finally persuaded the coach 
to let him run. 

So the coach reluctantly told Jim 
to “line up behind the other boys 
and follow them.” Jim “followed 
them” — a group of runners that 
included two boys who had fin- 
ished second and third in the state 
championships the year before, 

Here, in Jim’s own words, is what 
happened: “I was running third 
coming up to the last 220 but I still 
thought I could catch those two 
front runners. So I really turned 
it on and went right by them in 
the stretch to win the darn race. 
I think the time was something 
like 4:54.5. The coach nearly had 
a fit.” 

Check around. You won't find 
many championship athletes who 
can honestly say they were a suc- 
cess in their initiation to their par- 
ticular sport. 

And young Jim Beatty was quick 
to prove that his victory wasn’t just 
a lucky happenstance. A week later, 
he ran a very narrow second to 
the defending state champion, and 
two weeks Jater, he beat that boy 
in the state meet with a time of 
4:40! He kept-that title the next 
year, his senior year, with a slightly 
better time of 4:31.9, 

Then came a scholarship to the 
University of North Carolina. Jim 


ran 4:22 as a freshman; 4:15 as a 
sophomore; 4:09 as a junior, and 
4:06,1 as a senior. Not great—but 
still pretty good. Even so, a lot of 
people were disappointed that he 
hadn’t lived up to his promise. His 
best performances on a national 
level had been three third-place 
finishes in the AAU mile cham- 
pionships. Then, that summer of 
1956, after his graduation, he failed 
to make the United States Olympic 
Team in the 5,000-meter run—even 
though he was highly favored to 
do so. 

That temporarily ended Jim 
Beatty's romance with the sport of 
track right there. The rest of the 
summer after his graduation from 
North Carolina he spent having a 
“good time.” He was tremendously 
disappointed, at first, of his whole 
college showing, but he looked to 
his future—which included an up- 
coming six-month Army hitch—and 
decided the heck with it, that was 
enough track for him. There was 
lots of partying and lots of dating 
for Jim Beatty that summer and his 
weight zoomed up to 142 pounds. 
Then, the Army, 

In December of °57, Jim was 
taking his basic training at Fort 
Jackson, S. C., when he received 
an invitation to run in the Boston 
A.A. Games in January. He decided 
to enter and started training again. 
He went to Boston and lasted 
three-quarters of the race before 
dropping out, but his time for that 
distance was 3:04.8 and Jim felt it 
was pretty good considering that 
he'd only been training for a month. 

Jim continued with the indoor 
season the rest of that winter of 
58 (“mostly to get out of camp,” 
he says now) and then, after his 
Army release, took a shot at quali- 
fying for a team spot for the up- 
coming U.S.- Russia dual meet 
scheduled for that summer, He 
didn’t make it, but it didn’t bother 
him too much and he returned 
home to North Carolina to take a 
job with a chain of drive-in res- 
taurants. 

A whole year passed, a year in 
which Jim worked during the day 
and had a ball at night. “I couldn't 


be bothered with exercising and 
I wasn't at all interested in what 
was going on in track,” he says. 
Then, in June of ‘59, a friend took 
him up to Philadelphia to see the 
U.S,-Russia meet—and that really 
changed things. He was interested 
in running again. He wanted to 
make the U.S. team for the ‘60 
Olympics. 

Jim had known about Mihaly 
Igloi and his marvelous training 
methods from visits Igloi had made 
to the North Carolina campus dur- 
ing 1957, so he decided to go to 
California where the great man 
was holding forth as coach of the 
Santa Clara Youth Village. Just 
six weeks under Igloi’s tutelage, 
and little Jim Beatty had a 3,000- 
meter victory to his credit—and 
in very good time, too. Then, two 
weeks later, he entered the two- 
mile event in the Los Angeles In- 
vitational against a top field. Max 
Truex, former Ohio State great, 
was favored, but Igloi had the race 
figured differently, He told Beatty 
that if he ran the first mile in 4;32, 
he'd finish the two miles in 8:57 
and whip Mr. Truex. Now, what do 
you think happened? You guessed 
it. Jim ran the first mile in exactly 
4:32, and then, was just a couple 
of yards behind Truex going into 
the last lap of the second mile. He 
turned on his “overdrive” (his 
“kick” ) and left Max Truex 40 yards 
in the dust to win. Naturally, his 
time was 8:57. 

The next test for the “new” Jim 
Beatty was the mile event in the 
New York A.C. Games in February 
of 60. All he did in that little work- 
out was beat the daylights out of 
Dyrol Burleson, then the best U.S. 
miler, Jim’s time for that race was 
4;05.4, 

Three months later, Jim upset 
Burleson again, but this time in an 
outdoor mile at Modesto, Calif., 
and under slightly different circum- 
stances. The highlight of the meet 
was supposed to have been a duel 
between Burleson and Australia’s 
great Herb Elliott. But Elliott came 
up with a bad knee just before 
race time and had to drop out. 
Beatty, who hadn't been figured to 


be much of a threat in the event 
—despite his previous victory over 
Burleson—was a little irritated be- 
cause of this and promptly took out 
his revenge. He again ran Burleson 
into the ground and, in the process, 
set a new U.S. outdoor mile record 
of 3:58. Then, a week later, he es- 
tablished another new U.S. mark 
when he zipped through a 5,000- 
meter run in 18:51.7. 

Jim achieved his big goal when 
he was named to the U.S. Olympic 
team that summer of 60. He went 
to Rome as America’s hope in the 
5,000-meter event, but the best he 
could do was an ignominious ninth- 


‘place finish in one of the heats for 


that event. He didn’t even get into 
the finals. As he looks back on it 
now, Jim blames that poor Olympic 
performance on the fact that he 
had to train according to the pro- 
cedures of the U.S, team instead of 
Igloi’s that he had been used to. 
“With the U.S, team, I was only 
working out every other day,” he 
says. “That’s no good. I've got to 
work out every day.” 

Beatty returned from Rome de- 
termined to prove his selection to 
the U.S, team had been no fluke. 
He ran several good indoor miles 
but then, of all things, lost an out- 
door duel to his old foe Burleson in 
the National AAU Championships 
at Randalls Island in New York in 
June of “61. “I don’t know what 
happened. I just got stupid, I guess. 
I got caught in a pocket of other 
runners on the third lap and I never 
got out. I deserved to lose that one,” 
he says. 

In September of ’61, Beatty vis- 
ited Igloi in his apartment. He told 
Mike that he wanted to be the 
first man in the world to run the 
mile in under four minutes indoors. 
Igloi studied his figures for Jim in 
the “Good Book” for awhile and 
then told his protege it was okay 
with him. A work program was 
chartered in the battered black 
notebook and the die was cast. 

The strategy for the night of Feb- 
ruary 10 was carefully planned by 
Igloi, Jim Grelle and Laszlo Ta- 
bori, two fellow L. A. Track Club 
members, were to be in the race 
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with Jim. Tabori, who has a built- 
in stopwatch in his head, was to 
take the lead and run the first lap 
in 59 seconds. He ran it in :59.1. 
Then Beatty took over the lead as 
planned and finished the first half 
mile in 1:59.6—only :1.5 off Igloi’s 
schedule, Going into the third quar- 
ter of the mile, Grelle went out 
ahead of Beatty by half a stride 
and held that advantage for a cou- 
ple of laps (“You know we are 
going for the record when I take 
the lead that soon in the race,” 
Grelle said). With four laps re- 
maining in the race (out of 11), 
Beatty seemed to shift into high 
gear. He burst past Grelle and 
rapidly left him behind. The public 
address announcer informed the 
crowd that a record was in the off- 
ing and the big crowd in the arena 
rose to its feet and began thunder- 
ing its support to the little guy 
running out there way in front of 


There were the proverbial “I’m 


from “Missouri” fans, including 
those in his own state who refused 
to go “for that New York publi- 
city.” It took the scoffers only one 
Series game to make believers of 
them. One of the quick converts 
was Cincinnati manager Fred Hut- 
chinson. “Our scouting reports said 
he was a better fielder than his 
brother (Ken of the St. Louis Card- 
inals)” Hutch said, “I said I had to 
see it for myself—now I have.” 

In fact, Boyer convinced him so 
often that the Reds’ skipper almost 
went through the dugout roof. He 
watched as Boyer dove across third 
base to stop a “sure” double off 
the bat of Gene Freese and, with- 
out even getting up, throwing out 
the runner. Later in that first game 
he winced as Boyer landed on his 
belly to stop Dick Gernert’s sharp 


the pack, all by his lonesome. When 
he broke the tape, there wasn’t any- 
body in the place who didn’t now 
they'd seen a new world’s record 
for the indoor mile. And when Jim 
Beatty’s 3:58.9 time was announced, 
they howled all the louder. 

After that race, Igloi came over 
to his boy and shook his hand in a 
very solemn manner. Beatty was 
moved. He turned to his teammates 
and told them, “That's the first time 
he ever shook my hand after a 
race. I’ve been waiting a long time 
for this.” 

Then Igloi told them: “I don’t 
shake his hand for win—only for a 
vorld’s record.” 

Well, if that “Good Book” of 
Mihaly Igloi’s, is as accurate this 
summer as it has been this past year 
for Jim Beatty, the little North Car- 
olinian is due for another hand- 
shake from the Master. But, he'll 
have earned it, too. =| 


The Glove 
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drive into the hole and throw him 
out from one knee. And before the 
Yankees had their 19th champion- 
ship wrapped up, Boyer tossed out 
the speedy Frank Robinson from 
a kneeling position after stopping 
a hot grounder with a bellywhop- 
per near the third-base line. 
Although it was his great field- 
ing in the Series that brought Clete 
out of the shadow cast by his big 
brother Ken, it was a hit which 
gave him his biggest thrill. “I made 
some plays that were better during 
the regular season,’ he says. “So 
my biggest kick in the Series came 
from my bases-loaded double.” 
Just as the clown always wants 
to play Shakespeare, so it is with a 
glove artist like Boyer who has the 
desire to become a good hitter. “I’ve 
reached the point where I get spe- 
cial enjoyment out of my fielding 


but I should be a better hitter,” 
declares Clete. 

Maybe it’s the specter of Ken, 
who has hit over .300 during the 
past four years, that has kept Clete 
working at his hitting. “I have good 
wrists and should be a better hit- 
ter than I am,” he says. “I know 
Ill never hit for a high average 
but there’s no reason why I 


shouldn't hit .280.” 


So Boyer went down to spring 
training this season with the idea 
of improving his anemic batting 
average. He was usually one of the 
first to get on the field and one of 
the last to leave. 


The Yanks had the great Joe 
DiMaggio work a bit with Boyer as 
well as coach Wally Moses, who 
-was a top hitter during his playing 
days. After observing Boyer hit, 
DiMaggio opined: “Boyer is tal- 
ented and has a good chance to 
become a good hitter, providing 
he stops going for the long ball.” 


The strange thing about his in- 
ability to hit has been that Boyer 
and everyone else knows what's 
wrong with his swing. “Instead of 
meeting the ball, I lunge at it. Ever 
since I went into baseball, I’ve been 
trying to break the habit and slow 
down my swing. When I lunge at 
the ball, the pitchers jam me. May- 
be it goes back to my high school 
days at Webb City, Mo., when 
I used to have a wide-open stance.” 


It probably goes back farther 
than that, since Clete, coming from 
a baseball family, took up the sport 
at a young age. He played on a 
team for youngsters —“The town 
was too small for Little League”"— 
and moved up to Babe Ruth and 
American Legion competition. 

During most of that time, he 
played shortstop, although his 
strong right arm enabled him to 
win a couple of games as a pitcher 
for the school team. Clete was the 
regular shortstop for three years 
during his high school days and be- 
tween his junior and senior years 
played in a fast semi-pro league. 
“Billy Martin and some other pro 
players, plus a lot of college kids, 
were in the league.” he recalls. “It 


was real fast competition for a 17- 


year-old, but I managed to hit .265. 


in 50 games.” 

That wide-open stance accounted 
for eight homers in his senior 
year and that brought the scouts 
to the Boyers’ doorstep. It was al- 
most a foregone conclusion that 
Clete would sign with St. Louis as 
had five older brothers. Says Clete: 
“The Cardinal scout, C. A. Runt- 
marr, lived in town and was a 
good friend of my folks, but I was 
looking for a bonus. At the time, 
they had a bonus shortstop in Dick 
Schofield so they wouldn’t meet my 
price.” 

That was 1955, the year the Ath- 
letics moved to Kansas City. And 
since K. C. was almost as close to 
home as St. Louis, Clete accepted 
their bonus of $35,000. “A lot of 
other teams wanted me,” recalls 
Boyer, “including the Yankees and 
Baltimore. I remember getting a 
call from Paul Richards (then man- 
ager of the Orioles) saying he 
would meet or top any other offer. 
I guess I was in such a hurry to 
sign, I never bothered calling him 
back.” 

Yankee scout Tom Greenwade 
was very eager to get Boyer, but at 
the time the club had two other 
bonus kids, Frank Leja and Tom 
Carroll, and the Bombers felt 
they couldn’t afford to carry a 
third. 

Later on, Greenwade’s enthusi- 
astic reports on the fielding whiz 
combined with a conversation over- 
heard by Casey Stengel helped 
pave the road to New York for 
Boyer. The deal which brought 
Clete to the Yanks didn’t take place 
until 1957. Until then he played 
some short and second base for the 
A’s. 

“People ask me if it’s a waste 
of time to stay with a club for 
two years without much playing,” 
Clete says. “I don’t think so, be- 
cause you get a chance to watch the 
guys in the majors play and when 
you do get into a game it helps 
ease the pressure later on. 

“I don’t think it hurt my fielding 
because I worked out a lot before 
games and did get to play the field 


some. What it does hurt is your 
hitting. You never get a chance to 
play regularly and the few shots 
you get in batting practice isn’t 
the same as facing big-league pit- 
chers all the time.” 

At the age of 18 he got into 47 
games and hit .241, and the follow- 
ing season he played in 67 games 
and batted .217. Following his sec- 
ond season, Stengel overheard a 
conversation between the then K.C. 
manager, Lou Boudreau, and a 
newspaperman. “I heard Boudreau 
tell this feller about Ken Boyer's 
kid brother,” says Casey. “He was 
going to make a second-baseman 
out of him because of his great 
arm. 

Before the 1957 season came 
about, the Yanks were able to bam- 
boozle the hapless A’s once again 
as they obtained Art Ditmar, Bobby 
Shantz, Jack McMahan, and, as an 
afterthought, Clete Boyer, for Irv 
Noren, Billy Hunter, Maury Mc- 
Dermott, Tom Morgan, Rip Cole- 
man, and Milt Graff. 

Today the Athletics don’t have 
any of those players while the 
Yanks have the player whom Hall 
of Fame third-baseman Pie Tray- 
nor calls “baseball’s greatest third- 
baseman!” 

Boyer almost missed becoming a 
Yankee because of a league rule. 
At that time, players signed for 
more than a $4,000 bonus had to re- 
main on the parent team’s roster for 
a period of two years. And since 
Boyer was a few months short of 
that requirement, Commissioner 
Ford Frick ruled that he had to 
stay with Kansas City. 

“When I heard I was going to 
the Yankees I was real happy,” de- 
clares Boyer. “But I was upset when 
I heard that the deal wasn’t going 
through. I kept thinking that Kan- 
sas City would give them some- 
one else.” 

Before long Boyer realized that 
he would become a Yankee because 
the A’s hardly used him. “I think 
I started one game and was used 
as a pinch runner after that so I 
knew that I would be leaving the 
club for New York.” 

He was right, but a little off 


his course because the Yanks did 
get him, only to send him to Bing- 
hamton, where he hit .243. Still, the 
club thought enough of him to 
promote the slick-fielding shortstop 
to Richmond where he batted .284 
and slugged 22 homers. 

Strange part about his fine hit- 
ting season was that his fielding 
became a bit erratic. However, Ed- 
die Lopat was running the Vir- 
ginians at the time and he worked 
with Boyer on his major problem, 
going to his right. 

“J never had any trouble going 
to my left, but the other way was 
tough. When I was with Kansas 
City, Harry Craft (now manager of 
the Houston Colt 45’s) was coach- 
ing and he must have hit me a mil- 
lion grounders. Then Lopat helped 
me, and when I arrived with the 
Yanks, Jerry Coleman worked with 
me. 

“Coleman showed me how to 
slide my foot the right way and 
that helped a lot. Gil McDougald 
also worked with me.” Eventually, 
Boyer was to replace the latter as 
the club’s regular third-baseman. 

Despite his fine season in 1958, 
Boyer wasn’t elevated to the Yanks 
until the second half of 1959. He 
was used as a utility man and only 
hit .175 in 47 games. 

The following season didn't 
promise too much more for Boyer 
as he rode the bench. Then fate 
stepped in as manager Stengel went 
to the hospital and coach Ralph 
Houk took over. “If Stengel hadn’t 
gotten sick, I probably wouldn't 
have played regularly,” says Boyer. 
“But he told me he saw me on tele- 
vision and that I did a good job.” 

So the second half of the season 
saw Boyer playing short and third. 
And when the Yankees faced the 
Pirates in the World Series, Clete 
was the starting third-baseman. At 
last he was doing something none 
of his other brothers had done, 
playing in a World Series. But his 
joy was short-lived as he got lifted 
for a pinch hitter early in the very 
first game. 

“When Stengel took me out, 1 
hit the lowest point of my life,” 
he says. Instead of keeping quiet 
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about it, Boyer sounded off and 
it reached Stengel’s ears. So he sat 
out the next few games and learned 
the wisdom of silence, 

There’s no doubt that Boyer was 
a happier person in 1961 when 
Houk became manager and instal- 
led him as the regular third-base- 
man. “Houk builds your confi- 
dence,” says Boyer, “while Stengel 
made me tense. He always seemed 
to be yelling at me when I went to 
bat.” 

Regardless of how Boyer speaks 
of the Met manager, here’s what 
Stengel has to say about him: “He 
is as good as anyone I’ve ever seen 


_at third. He’s a diver and a good 


one, Some guys dive, but they only 
cover this much ground (holding 
his hands six inches apart), But 
when Boyer dives, he sails through 
the air and gets the ball. Also, I’ve 
never seen anyone who can throw 
on his knees or in any other posi- 
tion the way Boyer does.” 

And Boyer did that throughout 
the 1961 season much to the cha- 
grin of opposing batters, 

Cookie Lavagetto, who got a 
good look at Boyer while managing 
the old Washington Senators and 
later the Minnesota Twins, and is 
now a Met coach, declares: “There's 
only one other third-baseman that 
T’ve ever seen who could throw on 
his knees the way Boyer does and 
that’s Pie Traynor.” 

Lavagetto, a fine third-baseman 
himself when playing for Brooklyn, 


_ was asked to compare Boyer to 
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another sensational modern day in- 
fielder, Billy Cox. “They were dif- 
ferent in one respect. Cox liked to 
get a ball from the side and he had 
an amazing ability to flick at balls 
which appeared to be by him. Boy- 
er gets in front of everything. Some- 
times I don’t see how he does it, 
but Boyer does,” 

Boyer did it often enough last 
season to boost his salary into the 
$20,000 bracket—a figure reached 
by very few .224 hitters, And the 
player referred to by the opposition 
as The Glove is getting better all 
the time. 

“Third base was really a new 
position for me when I came to the 


Yanks. I don’t think I had played 
there more than a couple of times 
with Kansas City. But now I feel 
at home and wouldn't want to go 
back to shortstop.” This possibility 
occurred before the start of the 
season when Tony Kubek went into 
the Army. But Houk quickly ended 
that talk with: “I know Boyer is a 
good shortstop, but he’s the best 
third-baseman I've ever seen. So 
unless it’s an emergency, he’s stay- 
ing there.” 

Knowing that he wouldn't have 
to re-learn another position, Boyer 
set about trying to improve his big 
weakness, hitting. He showed signs 
of improving during the Citrus Cir- 
cuit play but no one took it seri- 
ously except maybe Boyer. 

At the outset of the season, a 
smoother-swinging Boyer started 
hitting the ball as if there were no 
tomorrow. In his first 18 official at- 
bats he had nine hits. Brother Ken 
shook his head in amazement; “I 
guess it’s no fluke because he’s also 
hitting for power. Actually we 
never expected him to be much of 
a hitter because he was small as 
a youngster.” 

Clete acknowledges this with, “I 
was around 165 pounds and six-foot 
when I finished high school. Maybe 
it doesn’t sound small but it was 
for a Boyer.” He’s up to 185 now 
but still one of the smaller Boyers. 
A good example of this is number 
six brother, Ronnie, who isn’t 17 
yet but stands 6-1, and weighs 
around 170. j 

Ronnie, like Clete before him, is 
a highly-prized high school short- 
stop who has shown a lot of power. 
Most of the clubs are after him and 
it figures that the bidding will go 
down to the wire with the ever- 
present Cardinals and Yankees 
fighting for him. (Editor's note: The 
Yankees-won out.) 

The Cards, as usual, have the 
inside track but with Clete a Yan- 
kee and oldest brother, Cloyd, a 
former Card and Athletic pitcher 
now a coach at Richmond, it’s fig- 
ured the Bombers have a good 
chance of landing another Boyer. 
And a couple of years behind Ron- 
nie there’s another Boyer coming 


up who many say could be the best 
of all. 

Of course, those on the way will 
have to be pretty good to top the 
performances of Clete and Ken. 
The latter is probably the best all- 
around third-baseman in the Na- 
tional League. 

Although the official statistics 
last season show that Baltimore's 
Brooks Robinson was the top fielder 
in the American League, even he 
nods in the direction of The Glove. 
“Those great plays Boyer makes 
don’t happen just by instinct,” Rob- 
inson said recently, “Clete has 
those hitters figured out in a way 
that’s amazing. He’s the best I’ve 
ever seen.” 

Coming from as fine a fielder 
as Robinson, that’s indeed high 
praise. Although he topped the loop 
in fielding with a .972 mark to 
Boyer's .967, a look at the record 
proves figures don’t always tell 
the whole truth: Clete played in 
22 less games but had 25 more 
chances and participated in two 
more double plays. 

Boyer’s positioning is much dif- 
ferent than most third-besemen. 
First of all, he plays close to the 
line and in very tight. “I'd rather 
give the hitter a single through the 
hole than a double down the line,” 
he explains. “Anyway, I figure I 
can go to my left better than my 
right. And when you have a good 
shortstop like Tony Kubek who 
can go to his right, it makes it 
simpler.” 

Even as good a fielder as Boyer 
has trouble with certain balls. “The 
toughest play of course is the one 
where I have to come in for a top- 
ped ball or bunt. You have to field 
it barehanded and throw in one 
motion. The other is the ball hit 
right at you because you really 
can't get an angle on it.” 

Of all the hitters, Detroit’s Al 
Kaline gives him the most trouble. 
“He's got real good speed, is a real 
good bunter, and hits the ball 
hard. You just can’t figure him out 
and that’s why he’s such a great 
hitter,” 

Looking back at his early days in 
baseball, Boyer is happy about one 


thing: “I didn’t let them change me 
to an oyerhand thrower. I throw 
with my wrist in a sidearm motion 
and eyeryone told me that was 
wrong,” Nowadays they admire the 
ways he throws the ball from al- 
most any position, 

After one game last season that 
Boyer saved with a diving stop 
and throw while still on the ground, 
teammate Kubek needled him with, 
“Boyer, youre always trying to 
make plays like that look tough.” 
And Clete replied: “Well, we .220 
hitters have to do something to 
make people notice us.” 

During the first few weeks of 
this season Boyer reversed the situ- 
ation as he let his smoldering bat 
speak for him. In one game he 
smashed the first grand-slam home 
run of his career, But what proved 


gone after that 68 would have been 
contrary to everything he stands 
for. Only when his game began to 
fall apart did Palmer realize he 
had set his sights too high too soon. 
Three bogeys on the first nine and 
a shattering double - bogey - six on 
the tenth dissolved any further 
thought of a record, He painfully 
remembered how he had putted 
away his title on the final hole the 
year before. Now he had all he 
could do to win it back. 

The horrendous six was followed 
by five steadying pars, but Palmer 
was still in trouble. Then, with 
three holes between him and the 
clubhouse, it came: the amazing 
Palmer rally. He holed an electri- 
fying chip shot from 45 feet out 
for one bird, curled in a 12-foot 
putt for another and cautiously 
parred the 18th to tie for the play- 
off. 

He won it handily the following 
day—ironically with a 68—beating 
his two best friends on the tour, 
Gary Player and Dow Finsterwald, 


even more impressive was his show- 
ing against the White Sox’ speedy 
lefthander, Juan Pizarro. 

The first two times up Boyer 
lapsed into his old lunging form 
and proved an easy victim for Piz- 
arro, But in his third appearance 
Boyer leveled off and stroked a base 
hit. 

If he can continue profiting by 
his past mistakes, The Glove could 
add a bat to his name. For if he 
can hit .270, his fielding could carry 
him the rest of the way into the 
Hall of Fame alongside the great 
Traynor, who already acknowledges 
Clete Boyer as the best. 

Thus in an era of the souped-up 
baseball and its home runs, there's 
still someone around who can more 
than carry the glove of the all-time 
fielding greats—Clete Boyer. | 


Arnold Palmer Is 
Golf's Big Man 
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by three strokes and nine strokes, 
respectively. But this time there 
was none of the desperation-inspir- 
ation play that saved him from dis- 
aster the day before. This time it 
was a bold and confident Palmer 
who attacked the course, not so 
much with a vengeance as with a 
stubborn determination. 

It is a determination with roots 
embedded deep in the solid golf 
foundation he acquired in his 
youth. Arnie was literally brought 
up on a golf course. His father, 
M. J. (“Deacon”) Palmer, was the 
greenkeeper and teaching pro at 
the Latrobe club, 30 miles east of 
Pittsburgh, When Arnie was three 
years old, his father presented him 
with his first set of junior clubs. 
By the time he was five, he was 
playing 18 holes with the regularity 
of a retired business executive. He 
broke 100 for the first time when 
he was seven, but he might just 
as well have scored a hole-in-one, 
for all the credence the family put 
in his “story.” 


“Naturally, all of this gave me a 
tremendous advantage,” says Arnie. 
“Before I was five, my father taught 
me how to grip a club correctly. 
That is the most important fun- 
damental in golf. Pap and I always 
talked more about golf at home 
than we did on the course. But he 
followed me closely and corrected 
me when I was wrong.” 

One of the biggest problems 
young Arnie had to overcome was 
a hair-triggered temper. But his 
father corrected him on that, too, 
and in no uncertain terms. Once, 
enraged at flubbing a shot in a high 
school match and unaware that Pap 
was watching him, Arnie tossed a 
club over a tree. “Boy, did Pap lay 
down the law that time,” Palmer 
recalls. “But it cured me.” 

He now takes it out on himself 
when he muffs a shot. How? “I get 
miserable,” he says with a grin. 
Even so, when Arnie took a fat 12 
on the ninth hole in the Los 
Angeles Open last year, he still 
obliged scores of autograph seek- 
ers with typical Palmer affability. 

By the time he was 19, Arnie was 
well qualified, but less inclined, to 
write a book entitled, “I Was a 
Teen-Age Golf Champ.” Fortun- 
ately, he preferred to do his writing 
on a scorecard. He had already 
won the Western Pennsylvania Jun- 
ior championship three times and 
the Western Pennsylvania Amateur 
championship five times. And the 
fields were getting greener all the 
time. At Wake Forest, he was No. 
1 on the golf team. It wasn’t until 
1954, after a three-year hitch in the 
Coast Guard, that Palmer hit his 
amateur peak. At the age of 25, 
he won the USGA Amateur cham- 
pionship and made a boyhood 
dream come true. The following 
year he turned pro. 

Although he has been winning 
tournaments for more than half of 
his $2 years, Palmer still loves the 
taste of victory. “I go into every 
tournament with the idea of win- 
ning it,” he says. “I never enter 
any tournament just to win money. 
When it becomes apparent that I 
can’t win, naturally I have to settle 
for making money.” 
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And the settlement has been any- 
thing but disagreeable. In passing 
the $300,000 mark this year, Arnie 
became the biggest golf jackpot- 
hitter of all time (with the possible 
exception of one Sam Snead, a good 
chunk of whose winnings predate 
1947, when records of such things 
began being kept. Snead, incident- 
ally, has won oyer 100 tournaments, 
more than anyone in the history 
of golf. Palmer has won about 30. 
So money alone doesn’t always tell 
the story). 


Endorsements, investments, roy- 
alties, commissions and personal 
appearance fees bring Palmer an 
estimated $400,000 a year in addi- 
tion, All of which keeps his agent- 
lawyer - business manager, Mark 
McCormack, in a state of perpetual 
motion. It is quite conceivable that 
sooner or later, more than 20 per 
cent of the male population of the 
United States will have in their 
wardrobes at least one item of Ar-- 
nold Palmer wearing apparel. And 
it is probably only a matter of time 
before Arnold Palmer cereal and 
peanut butter take their places in 
the pantry, 


One thing is certain. As a person- 
ality, Palmer has captivated the 
public and the press as no golfer 
since Slammin’ Sammy. Five feet, 
11 inches tall and weighing 175 
muscle-packed pounds, Arnie pre- 
sents an “all-American boy” ap- 
pearance, with his wasp-like waist 
and fullback’s shoulders. Occasional 
exercises keep him in trim: push- 
ups, situps, chinups—and oh, yes, 
golf. 

When you watch him go to work 
on a golf course, you get the im- 
pression he is going to tear it apart; 
quite often he does, Driving is the 
best part of his game, and if it 
comes to a choice between gam- 
bling or playing it safe, he has 
enough confidence in his own abil- 
ity to play the percentages—often 
with spectacular results. 


“You've got to attack these. 
courses,” he says. He firmly be- 
lieves that in the early stages of 
the game, hitting the long ball is 
more important than accuracy, 


which can be developed later. 
Long-iron play is another strong 
feature of his game. A few years 
back, he started playing the ball 
slightly more forward, and he be- 
lieves this has helped him hit with 
cleaner impact. 

If there’s a weakness in Arnie’s 
game, it could stem from his hot 
and cold pre-1960 pattern. “Golfers 
are human,” Palmer explains. “They 
are subject to changes and varia- 
tions. Their games can’t be constant 
hut must vary some from week to 
week. No one can be at his peak 
all the time.” Palmer himself con- 
siders chipping to be the weakest 
part of his game. “And the only 
cure for that,” he observes, “is con- 
stant practice,” 

Some of the pros on the tour 
believe Arnie’s short spurts of medi- 
ocre play in the past resulted from 
his boldness on the carpets. They 
maintain that because he is bold, 
he sometimes knocks approach 
putts four to five feet past the hole. 
Says Arnie: “I like to putt hard 
enough so that the ball can get 
past the hole. That way it has a 
chance of going in twice—once on 
the first putt and, if I miss, on the 
putt coming back.” 

Comparatively deliberate on the 
course, Palmeri feels he must get 
set properly before he hits the ball. 
“Some rush too much,” he says, “but 
I’ve always had to wait until I felt 
set before swinging.” 

Unwittingly, Arnie and his fellow 
pros have been indirectly respon- 
sible for slowing down play 
on crowded public golf courses 
throughout the country, The week 
after the Masters, the millions who 
had seen it on TV got the idea that 
golf should be played at tourna- 
ment pace. Consequently, starters 
and golf course managers have been 
tearing their hair out trying to 
speed up play to cut down the hell- 
ishly long waiting periods at the 
first tee—especially at municipal 
courses. 

At any rate, Palmer, the way he 
plays the game, has good reason 
to take his time. He has a great 
deal at stake. The big question 
now, of course, is: Can Arnie harn- 


ess his burning ambition to achieve 
the unprecedented grand slam of 
professional golf? Will he be able 
to “put his mind” to winning the 
Big Four—the Masters, U.S. Open, 
British Open and PGA—and win 
them all in one year? 

The closest parallel to this, of 
course, is the monumental amateur 
slam accomplished by Bobby Jones 
in 1930 when he won the U.S. and 
British Opens and Amateurs, And 
it will probably never be done 
again, 

The closest anyone has ever come 
to winning a pro slam was in 1953 
when Ben Hogan won both Opens 
and the Masters but for some rea- 
son didn’t compete in the event. 
And only two men—Hogan and 
Gene Sarazen—have ever won all 
four events by any standards, Palm- 
er has a chance to join that illus- 
trious twosome this year if he wins 
the PGA Championship, the only 
Big Four title that has eluded him. 

Palmer is already a member of 
two other exclusive clubs. He is 
one of six (the others are Snead, 
Tommy Armour, Walter Hagen, 
Byron Nelson and Jim Barnes) who 
have won three of the pro Big Four. 
And even here, Arnie, as usual, 
leads the pack, being the only one 
of this exalted half dozen to have 
salted away a U.S. Amateur title. 

In the second club, he joined 
Jimmy Demaret and Sam Snead as 
a three-time Masters winner. If he 
can win it again next year, he will 
have the distinction of being the 
first four-time winner of the Au- 
gusta classic, as well as being the 
first man to win it two years in 
a row. 

An intriguing afterthought to «ll 
this is that Demaret was 40 when 
he won his third Masters, and 
Snead was 42. So at 31, Arnold 
Palmer isn’t getting any gray hair 
worrying about time running out 
on him. 

Besides, what’s a mere, Masters 
record when there’s a grand slam 
to be won? And if anybody can do 
it, Palmer can—provided he remem- 
bers to keep his head down, get a 
grip on himself and concentrate on 
one tournament at a time. a 


NEW INVENTION LOWERS PRICE OF DUMBBELLS! 


COVER 
. SKINNY 
CONVERT , % % 4 BONES WITH 
FAT : : MUSCLES! 
INTO 
MUSCLES 


EVERYTHING 
INCLUDED: 


@ Set (2) of Dumbbells 


@ Health & Strength 
Course 


@ “Tricks of Strength” 
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FREE “HOW TO PERFORM 
TRICKS OF STRENGTH" 
Anyone who has ever been to a circus has seen the “Strong Man” 
bend nails, tear phone books in half and even break rocks with 
his bare fist. The truth of the matter is that YOU DO NOT NEED 
BULGING MUSCLES to perform these ‘Feats of Strength." A 
little “know-how” and a little practice are all that is required. In 
this book, we supply you with the “know-how,” you supply the 
practice. Within 5 days you should be able to do the tricks men- 
tioned above, and tear a full deck of playing cards in half, lift 
a girl overhead with one hand, break a nail with your teeth, and 
many other tricks! They are so easy you'll be amazed! This book 
is tncluded at no extra charge with each order. 


Build Powerful Muscles oxy 20 DAYS! 


AMAZING NEW INVENTION 


IN DUMBBELLS! 


Now, for the first time, we are privileged to introduce the 
greatest improvement in dumbbells since they were first 
invented! Not only does this new improvement make the 
dumbbells LESS EXPENSIVE (you save as much as 80%), 
but they are now easily WEIGHT-ADJUSTABLE! These 
DUMBBELLS are hollow and actually very light in weight. 
However, to increase their weight, you simply open a water- 
tight valve in each dumbbell and fill it with water or sand 
until you reach the required weight you desire. As your 
strength increases, you increase the weight of the dumb- 
bells. Also, if you travel anywhere with them—to the gym, to 
the beach, to the park—you empty the dumbbells, and fill 
them again when you reach your destination! We guarantee 
you'll be delighted with these dumbbells, and hope you 
will show them to your friends. That is why we are offer- 
ing them to you at our INTRODUCTORY PRICE which also 
includes the other items mentioned below! 


NOW-—FOR THE FIRST TIME~ANYWHERE! 


READ THIS FANTASTIC OFFER! 


In addition to the ADJUSTABLE-WEIGHT DUMBBELLS, we 
will send you our complete HEALTH & STRENGTH COURSE 
on Dynamic Physical Development-completely illustrated 
with photographs, diagrams and charts—describing in de- 
tail (with short-cut exercises) how you can develop HUGE 
MUSCLES in every part of your body within 20 days... and 
in only 10 to 15 minutes per day! 


LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE! 


Since this is the first time these DUMBBELLS are offered 
to the public this way, the price for the complete package 
is only $3.95. This price includes everything. You get all 
3 items: the SET (2) of DUMBBELLS, the complete HEALTH 
& STRENGTH COURSE, plus the FREE OFFER described 
in the lower left corner which shows you how to perform 
TRICKS OF STRENGTH regardless of your muscle power. 
So why pay as much as $35 or more (and many have) for a 
pair of dumbbells, or for a strength course? 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


If for any reason whatsoever, you are not 100% satisfied 
with this purchase; if you do not show an immediate in- 
crease in muscle development: if your appetite and gen- 
eral health does not improve; if you don’t sleep sounder, 
act livelier, feel stronger, have more pep and vitality; then 
simply return everything to us within 20 days, and your 
complete purchase price will be immediately refunded 
to you! Use handy order form below. Order Now! 


c--------------- —-——; 
MUSCLE-BUILDERS CLUB, Dept. W-11 I 
155 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. I 


Sure, | know a good bargain when | see one. I'm enclosing | 
$3.95 (cash, check, or money-order). Ship me (in plain carton) | 
the set (2) of Dumbbells, the Health and Strength Course, plus 

the FREE "Tricks of Strength." If | am not completely satisfied, | 
| will return everything, and you will refund my money in full. | 


( ) Send everything C.O.D. | am enclosing $1.00 deposit. 
| will pay the postal and C.O.D. charges. | 
(No C.0.D. orders to APO, FPO, or outside the United | 
States.) Same money-back guarantee. 


This Free sample lesson 
can start you ona 


high-pay career as 
ACCOUNTANT, _ 
AUDITOR, #2 


of thousands in one 
of the world’s best-paid 
professions. Its simplicity 
C PA will surprise you. Try 
Or it, enjoy.it, without 


obligation. 


HE demand for trained Accountants far exceeds the 

supply. Salaries keep going higher, promotions come 
faster. Why remain in a dull job with insufficient pay 
when you can qualify easily—in your spare time—for the 
big rewards offered to the accountancy-trained man? 


To prove this to yourself, send for the interesting 
sample lesson which demonstrates the remarkable 
LaSalle method of home training. This lesson is yours 
free of cost or obligation. It will show you how you are 
guided step by step through actual Accountancy work 
... how you learn by doing... how thoroughly you are 
prepared for every Accounting task you will be called 
upon to handle in the business world. 


No previous experience required 


LaSalle’s distinguished faculty of expert Account- 
ants and CPA instructors starts you right at the begin- 
ning... then supervises, corrects and grades your work 
all the way ... right up to qualifying you for the Certi- “My income has increased over 


< s = 5 ae $100 a month since I began taking 
fied Public Accountant examination, if this is your goal. LaSalle students report your course. I recommend it highly 


to anyone.” 
—W. G. Hensley, Memphis, Tenn. 


valuable 
book also 
FREE 


up to 56% increase in 
€. pay the first year “My salary has more than dou- 
A 


You train in your spare time—at your own pace— 


without losing a single day from your present job. 
bled since en-olling with LaSalle 
and due to 1y fine training, my sal- 
ary is still growing.”’— William T. 
Black, Canoga Park, Calif. 


Which of today’s many Accounting 
positions do you want ? 
Regardless of your present job—if you want to qual- 
ify as expert Accountant, Controller, Auditor, Income success building program.” 
Tax Specialist, Government Accountant, or Public Ac- —Rudolf Urbatis, Port Chester, N.Y. 
countant, LaSalle has the exact plan to prepare you ee 0 
rapidly and inexpensively. 


“As a direct result of my LaSalle 
studies, my salary has increased 
400% since I first began my LaSalle 


I 

For 53 years, LaSalle has been a world leader in | LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 

business education. It has provided training at home to | An Accredited Correspondence Enaletpsiore | 

more than 1,000,000 ambitious men and women. That | 417 South Dearborn St., Dept. 10-031, Chicago 5, Ill. I 

is why a LaSalle diploma mn Accounting tig credential I Please send me, free of cost or obligation, your sample | 
respected by America’s biggest companies. Mail the | : %s rors ree, 

lesson and illustrated book “Opportunities in Accounting” | 

coupon now for your free sample lesson and the free | i 

book “Opportunities in Accounting.” ] 
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